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EPICURUS IN UTOPIA 
By Epwarp L. Surrz, S. J. 


The whole ethical system of More’s Utopians revolves about 
pleasure. It is, therefore, only natural to ask what relation 
their doctrine bears to that of the great philosopher of he- 
donism, Epicurus. 

Much has been inevitably said of the debt of More to Ves- 
pucci for the idea of making his Utopians the devotees of 
pleasure. In his New World, Vespucci had told how the In- 
dians “ live according to nature, and may be called Epicureans 
rather than Stoics.”* In his Four Voyages, he felt that he 
had to label as Epicurean the life of the Indians which was 
completely devoted to pleasure: horwm vitam (quae omnino 
voluptuosa est) Epycuream existimo.2 The Indians and the 
Utopians, however, are poles apart in their degree of civiliza- 
tion. To say nothing of the low stage of the cultural and social 
development of the America then known as compared with the 
complex organization of Utopia,* the inhuman cruelty and the 
passionate lust of the savage Indians, which fill many a page 
of early accounts, are the antithesis of the humane kindness 
and reasonable conduct of the Utopians. The latter, on the 


*Mundus Novus (tr. G. T. Northrup; Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1916), p. 6. 

* The Four Voyages of Amerigo Vespucci (tr. M. E. Cosenza; New York, U. S. 
Cath. Hist. Soc., 1907), p. 97; Latin text, p. liii. 

* The Indians “live together without king, without government, and each is his 
own master” (Mundus Novus, p. 6). 
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whole, are humanistic in the best sense of the term. Conse- 
quently, if signs of their hedonism are found in the works of 
antiquity and the Renaissance, humanistic documents, rather 
than explorative records, should be considered as furnishing the 
basic material which More’s imagination transformed and 
utilized in the construction of his literary masterpiece. 

Epicurus, as always, was in general ill-repute at the time of 
the composition of the Utopia. “There is no Sect amongst 
them all,” observes Spudaeus in Erasmus’ “ Epicurean,” “ that 
is so much condemn’d by a universal Consent.” * Writing on 
the literary level, Barclay had declared in one of his Eclogues 
through the mouth of Cornix: 


Forsooth some wretches of maners vile and rude 
Haue counted in lust most hye beatitude. 

And namely the sect which folowe Epicure, 
Which shamefull sect doth to this day indure. 
Whom the Philosophers and clerkes now a dayes 
Despise with wordes, yet folowe they his wayes.® 


In the section entitled “ The obiection of lust blamynge vertue ” 
in Barclay’s Ship of Fools, Lust says of the Epicureans: 


All theyr hole sect my quarell doth defende 
For all theyr sect to this clause dyd assent 
That lust and pleasour was gode most excellent.® 


The attitude of Antoninus (1389-1459), an outstanding 
Thomist of the fifteenth century, may be offered as an example 


* The Colloquies of Erasmus (tr. N. Bailey; London, Reeves and Turner, 1878), 
2. S27. 

5 Eclogues (ed. B. White; London, E.E.T.S., 1928), p. 58. The Latin original 
of Aeneas Sylvius (loc. cit.) reads in translation as follows: “The moment now 
warns us that we should discuss PLeasures, in which many mortals have placed 
the essence of happiness, especially Epicurus, a man once great, whom the philo- 
sophers of our own time condemn with words more than actions.” The latter 
clause finds an echo in Erasmus’ “ Profane Feast ” where Austin admits: “I recom- 
mend Zeno’s Rules; but I follow Epicurus’s Practice” (Colloquies, 1. 123). Note 
also the following: “ The Philosophers of our Time are wiser, who are content to 
dispute like Stoicks, but in living out-do even Epicurus himself” (Colloquies, 1. 
129). 

° The Ship of Fools (ed. T. H. Jamieson; Edinburgh, Wm. Paterson, 1874), 2. 293. 

See also Brant, Stultifera Navis (Latin tr. J. Locher; Io. de Olpe, 1497), fol. 
cxxxii verso, where the term Epicurei appears in the margin opposite the portion 
which begins: 

Nostra sophi veteres coluerunt numina: quorum 
Scripta manent positae me defendentia sectae, etc. 
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on the level of scholastic philosophy. In discussing pleasures 
| (delectationes) , he refutes the Stoics, who claim all sensible 


pleasures are bad, by maintaining that no one can live without 
some bodily pleasure (delectatio). On the contrary, the Epi- 
cureans, he says, hold that all pleasures are good. They err 
in failing to distinguish between simple or unalloyed good (sim- 
plea bonum) and relative good (bonum secundum quid). If 


ithe object in which man’s desire rests is in accordance with 
i reason, it is simply good (simpliciter bonum) , and the pleasure 
i received is simply good (simpliciter bona). If the object, how- 
Fever, is only a relative good (bonum secundum quid), for 
| instance, congenial to sense but contrary to reason, the pleasure 

will be only relatively good (bona secundum quid) ; for, it will 


be good in relation to sense, but evil in itself (mala simpliciter) , 


| although appearing to be good. The example given is that of 


fornication.” 

The judgment of many a humanist on Epicureanism is even 
more severe than that of the Schoolmen. Vives, for example, in 
his work The Origins, Sects, and Praises of Philosophy, de- 
scribes the fierce battle against the Stoics on the part of the 
followers of Epicurus. They reject the art of dialectic. In 
their struggle to place pleasure at the summit of creation, they 
cast down even virtue, the most excellent and most beautiful 
of all things, and foully command her, the queen of the uni- 
verse, to serve as a handmaid to brutish exhilaration of the 
senses.° 


But, in spite of such pronouncements by literary men, scho- 
lastics, and humanists, the rehabilitation of Epicurus had 
already begun in the early decades of the fifteenth century. 
Diogenes Laertius by his Lives undoubtedly played an all-im- 
portant role in bringing the truer version of the doctrine of 
Epicurus before the eyes of at least the more humanistic in 
Western Europe.’ It was no accident that Valla’s momentous 


“Antoninus, Swmma Sacrae Theologiae, Iuris Pontificii, et Caesarei (Venetiis, 
apud Iuntas, 1581-82), 1. 158 verso 

“Vives, Opera Omnia (Valentiae Edetanorum, in officina B. Monfort, 1782), 
3.17. 

*For favorable comment on Epicurus, or at least a fair-minded defense of his 
doctrine against false charges, in Boccaccio, Petrarch, Valla, Filelfo, Landino, Ficino, 


| and Erasmus, see Don Cameron Allen, “ The Rehabilitation of Epicurus and his 
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work De Voluptate ac de Vero Bono, which is usually assigned 
to 1431 A. D., appeared after the completion of the most popu. 
lar Latin translation of Diogenes Laertius by Ambrogio Traver. 
sari.° From his reading of the Lives of Eminent Philosophers, 
Nicholas of Cusa (1401-64) was able “to oppose Epicurus to 
the Epicureans and, in case of need, to combat immorality by 
the example of the moralist of pleasure himself.” ™ 

The great effect of Valla on the northern humanists may be 
gauged from a letter of Hegius to Agricola in which the former 
confesses: “ I have been reading Valla’s book on the True Good, 
and have become quite an Epicurean, estimating all things jn 
pleasure.” ** The presence of Valla’s book in the circle of 
Dutch humanists allows one to infer that Erasmus read it early 
in his career.** At any rate, he may have become familiar with 
Traversari’s translation of Diogenes Laertius which had often 
been reprinted.’* This seems especially true in view of his 
statement that he composed De Contemptu Mundi as “ a young 
man” and “at the age of barely twenty years.” As for 
Thomas More, he may have read Diogenes Laertius or Valla 
or some other humanist.’® Erasmus may have shown him De 


Theory of Pleasure in the Early Renaissance,” SP, 41. (1944), 4 sqq. The article 
contains no discussion of the influence of Latin translations of Diogenes Laertius. 

Erasmus mentions or uses Diogenes Laertius sixty-four times in the Chiliades of 
1526. See T. C. Appelt, Studies in the Contents and Sources of Erasmus’ Adagia 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Libraries, 1942), p. 144. 

*°See Richard Hope, The Book of Diogenes Laertius (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1930), p. 21. For early Latin translations and early printed Greek 
texts, see pp. 11-12, 21-23. 

*1 Edmond Vansteenberghe, Le Cardinal Nicolas de Cues 
Ducrocq, 1920), p. 439. 

7? Letter from Deventer, December 17, [1484], quoted in P. S. Allen, The Age 
of Erasmus (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1914), p. 28. 

** See especially Paul Mestwerdt, Die Anfaenge des Erasmus (Leipzig, Haupt, 
1917), pp. 155-57, 234-37. For Valla’s great influence on Erasmus, see ibid., pp. 
20-78, and Albert Hyma, The Youth of Erasmus (Ann Arbor, University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1930), pp. 41-45, 157-60, 186-89, 196-99. 

14 See Hope, Diogenes Laertius, pp. 21 sq. 

15 Opera Omnia (Lugduni Batavorum, P. vander Aa, 1703-06), 6. 1239-40. This 
edition will be designated as Opera or Erasmi Opera. 

Epicurus Christianus is mentioned as one of the designations which closely ap- 
proach the nature of an adage. See Ep. 126, Erasmus to Mountjoy (Preface to 
first edition of Adagiorum Collectanea, A.D. 1500), Opus Epistolarum Erasmi 
(Oxonii, in typographeo Clarendoniano, 1906—), 1. 293. 

16T). C. Allen, “ Rehabilitation of Epicurus,” SP, 41. (1944), 11, n. 50: “I 
have not been able to find an allusion to Epicurus in the writings of More avail 
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ontemptu Mundi and discussed with him the ideas which he 
vas later to develop in the colloquy “'The Epicurean.” *’ In 
he latter he defends the paradox that “ none are greater Epi- 


cureans than those Christians that live a pious Life.”** At 
any rate, the documents most akin in spirit to the section on 


pleasure in the Utopia*® are these compositions of Erasmus. 
To understand the theory of pleasure of the Utopians, there- 
fore, it is necessary to become familiar with the more important 
passages on Epicurus and his philosophy in Diogenes Laertius’ 
Lives and in Erasmus’ two works: De Contemptu Mundi and 
“The Epicurean ” in the Colloquies. 

The first and most important observation to be made on the 
relation of the hedonism of Epicurus to the ethics of the Uto- 
pians is that Epicurus would be among those in Utopia whom 
“they counte not in the numbre of men, . . . muche lesse in the 
numbre of their citizens ”!*° For Epicurus denies the three 
fundamental truths which all good Utopians must believe: the 
immortality of the human soul, the providence of God over 
men, and retribution in the future life for good and evil.** This 
denial is an inexorable conclusion from his premises. The happy 
life of pleasure which is the final end of man is impossible with- 
out the elimination of the most serious hindrances to human 
joy, namely, superstitious fears and the dread of death. To 
destroy the former, he does not annihilate the gods but makes 
them absolutely indifferent to human concerns.” To abolish 


able to me.” There is an epigram, Omnia Latina Opera (Lovanii, apud Joannem 
Bogardum, 1566), fol. 23: 
Dilemma Epicuri 
Dejiciat miseram tibi nulla molestia mentem. 
Si longa est, leuis est. si grauis est, breuis est. 
Contra 
Dejicit heu miseram, prosternit & utraque mentem. 
Longa nec vila leuis, nec grauis vila breuis. 

' This colloquy first appeared in the edition of March 1533. See P. Smith, A 
Key to the Colloquies of Erasmus (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1927), 
p. 55. 

** Colloquies, 2. 327. 

° Utopia (ed. J. H. Lupton Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1895), pp. 176-212. This 
edition will be quoted as Utopia. 

* Utopia, pp. 274 sq. 

*. See especially Utopia, pp. 188, 274. 

*2See Lucian’s reference to this Epicurean doctrine in Erasmus’ translation of 
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the latter, he proves that the soul is not immortal, and thus!) 
removes the fear of a shadowy, perhaps wretched, future exis- 7 
tence. As Christian philosophers, neither Erasmus nor More . 
could countenance the denial of these three truths. In fact, as 
is evident from their writings, they felt convinced that the 
source of highest pleasure lay precisely in the everlasting re- 7 


ward of one’s good deeds by God. 


Independently of these § 


truths, however, they could more or less subscribe, mutatis 7 


mutandis, to the principles of Epicurus. 


One phase of Epicurus which especially appealed to the 


humanists, however, was his unceasing war against religious 
imposture and superstition. 
whose works were translated by More and Erasmus, stressed 
this aspect of Epicurean doctrine.** His Alexander or Pseudo- 
mantis, translated by Erasmus, is rich in reference to Epicurus, 
Alexander the impostor hated bitterly Epicurus, “ that is, the 
man who saw deep into the nature of things and who alone 
glimpsed what was true in them.” He was well-disposed to 


Plato, Chrysippus, or Pythagoras, and was on cordial terms of 
peace with them, but he hated “that intractable fellow, Epi- 


curus ” (as he used to call him) ; and his hate was well-founded, 
for Epicurus considered all his tricks ridiculous and ludicrous.” 
Alexander, therefore, solemnly burned the epitome of Epicurus 
in the middle of the forum. Lucian continues; “ That impious 
character did not at all consider how great advantages that 
volume would bring to those who set themselves to reading it, 
and how great peace, tranquillity, and liberty it would produce 
in them, for the reason that it would release them from bondage 
to fears, specters, and portents, and would take away vain 


Icaromenippus, Opera, 1. 2138. 
Catechesis 2. Opera, 5. 1148. 
In De Quatuor Sectis Philosophorum, SuppLEMENTUM Fictn1ANuM (ed. P. 0. 
Kristeller; Florentiae, in aedibus L. S. Olschki, 1937), 2. 9, Ficino expounds Epi- 
curus’ teaching on the happiness and the indifference of the gods, and then quotes 
Lucretius (2. 646 sqq.): 
Omnis enim per se divum natura necesse est 
Immortali evo summa cum pace fruatur, 
Semota a nostris rebus seiunctaque longe. 
°8 The Utopians, too, “be delyted wyth Lucianes merye conceytes and iestes” 
(Utopia, p. 216). 
24 Latin tr. Erasmus, Opera, 1. 237. See references to Epicurus and Epicureans 
in the rest of the dialogue. 
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hopes and unbridled desires, and would implant a sane mind 
and the truth, and would thoroughly purify the soul .. . by 
right reason as well as freedom.” *° 

Epicurus clearly teaches that man’s highest good is pleasure 
and its attainment by each individual. Virtue and knowledge 
have no absolute value, independent of their relation to pleas- 
ure. In his letter to Menoeceus, Epicurus writes: “ Pleasure 
is our first and kindred good. It is the starting-point of every 
choice and every aversion; and to it we come back, inasmuch 
as we make feeling the rule by which to judge of every good 
thing.” °° This fundamental truth was well understood by 
Cicero, who causes Torquatus the Epicurean to speak in De 
Finibus as follows: 


This [the final and ultimate Good] Epicurus finds in pleasure; 
pleasure he holds to be the Chief Good, pain the Chief Evil. This 
he sets out to prove as follows: Every animal as soon as it is born, 
seeks for pleasure, and delights in it as the Chief Good, while it 
recoils from pain as the Chief Evil, and so far as possible avoids 
it. This it does as long as it remains unperverted, at the prompting 
of Nature’s own unbiased and honest verdict. Hence Epicurus 
refuses to admit any necessity for argument or discussion to prove 
that pleasure is desirable and pain to be avoided.” 


These aspects of the philosophy of Epicurus were clearly 
apprehended also by Erasmus. In “ The Epicurean,” Hedonius 
labels as “ divine ” the sentiment of Epicurus who “ places the 
Happiness of Man in Pleasure, and judges that Life to be most 
blessed, that has most Pleasure, and least Pain.” ** Pleasure, 
in fact, is the only mistress who has all men so firmly devoted 
to her that no evils can frighten and no arguments can tear 
them away from her. “ And Epicurus does not, perhaps, alto- 
gether absurdly make the famous statement that mortals indeed 
make errors in their judgments on pleasures, yet all of them 


*° Ibid., 240-41. 

** Diogenes Laertius, “ Epicurus,” Lives of Eminent Philosophers (tr. R. D. 
Hicks; Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1925), 2. 655. 

*7 De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum (tr. H. Rackham; Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1921), p. 33. 

*® Colloquies, 2. 327. 

For other references of Erasmus to Epicurus’ doctrine of pleasure as the highest 
good, see Adagia, 3734 (Rumor publicus non omnino frustra est), col. 1257, and 
Adagia, 3890 (Verbis coquariis), col. 1268. Adagia is used here as the abbrevia- 
tion for Adagiorum Opus (Lugduni, Gryphius, 1541). 
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with one mind desire and seek them, some in one way, others 
in another.” *° 

To Epicurus every pleasure is good and desirable, but not 
every pleasure should be indulged in, either because it can be 
ultimately the source of greater pain than pleasure or because 
it can be a hindrance to a greater pleasure. Hence, Epicurus 
was careful to enunciate to Menoeceus the following principle 
of selection: 


[S]ince pleasure is our first and native good, for that reason we do 
not choose every pleasure whatsoever, but ofttimes pass over many 
pleasures when a greater annoyance ensues from them. And oft- 
times we consider pains superior to pleasures when submission to 
the pains for a long time brings us as a consequence a greater 
pleasure. While therefore all pleasure because it is naturally akin 
to us is good, not all pleasure is choiceworthy, just as all pain is an 
evil and yet not all pain is to be shunned. It is, however, by 
measuring one against another, and by looking at the conveniences 
and inconveniences, that all these matters must be judged.*° 


Hedonius in “ The Epicurean ” does not believe that “ Epicurus 
himself would embrace a Pleasure that has more Pain in it, 
and of longer continuance than the Pleasure itself.” ** A very 


clear and important declaration of Epicurean principles of selec- 
tion as applied to the advantages of the monastic life appears 
in De Contemptu Mundi: 


Epicurus denies that one should admit those pleasures from which 
greater troubles result. As for us we do not commit fornication or 
adultery. We do not gorge ourselves or carouse after the fashion 
of profligates; sober we see the rising of the sun, sober we see the 
setting of the sun, both of which they deny they have seen. All 
these things never happen without bringing more distress than de- 
light. We are neither capable nor desirous of becoming rich, or of 
being made illustrious by some official dignity; even in this we are 
not untrue to the teaching of Epicurus. For, since they are marked 
by little pleasure and much vexation, we wisely are unwilling to 
buy a very small convenience at the price of a very great disad- 
vantage. In addition, he teaches that one must sometimes endure 


2° De Contemptu Mundi, Opera, 5. 1257. 

8° Diog. Laert., Lives, 2. 655. 

*1 Colloquies, 2. 329. Cf. also the following: [Hedonius]. Is it not a notable 
Way of Merchandizing, to purchase a Pleasure, neither real, solid, nor of long 
Continuance, with so many Evils, greater and longer-lasting? 

“ Sp{udaeus]. If there were nothing of Pain in the Matter, I should think him 
a foolish Trader who should barter Jewels for Bits of Glass.”’—Ibid., 335. 
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pains in order to escape greater pains, and likewise that one must 
forego pleasures in order to achieve greater pleasures. What do 
we do? We suffer night-watches, fasts, loneliness, silence, and all 
the other hardships of this kind, lest we have to endure greater 
pains.... Did you believe that we had lost our pleasure? It was 
a matter, not of loss, but of exchange, and indeed of such an 
exchange that we received numerous intense pleasures for a few 
paltry ones.*? 


The similarity of these rules of selection to those of the 
Utopians is obvious. For “in all thinges thys cautell they vse, 
that a lesse pleasure hinder not a bigger, and that the pleasur 
be no cause of dyspleasur.” ** In like manner, it is the hope 
of a future reward in the form of a greater pleasure which 
inspires the Utopians to follow hard virtue or to suffer pain 
and sacrifice for the good of their neighbor.** The Utopians, it 
must be noted, add another rule of selection to the two already 
mentioned. It is the social principle that pleasure must “ be 
gotten without wrong or iniurie ” to one’s fellow man.** Epi- 
curus himself, however, does not treat or emphasize this pre- 
caution in any way, except in so far as fear of detection of crime 
vitiates pleasure painfully. 

Even in his own lifetime, Epicurus realized that “ ignorance, 
prejudice, or wilful misrepresentation ” had painted him as the 
defender and high priest of sensual pleasures. “It is not an 
unbroken succession of drinking-bouts and of revelry,” he 
insists, “ not sexual love, not the enjoyment of the fish and 
other delicacies of a luxurious table, which produces a pleasant 
life; it is sober reasoning, searching out the grounds of every 
choice and avoidance, and banishing those beliefs through 
which the greatest tumults take possession of the soul.” By 
pleasure he himself means “the absence of pain in the body 
and of trouble in the soul.” ** This complete rest is the highest 


*? Opera, 5. 1257. 

°° Utopia, p. 209. 

** Utopia, pp. 189, 193-94. 

*° Utopia, p. 194. 

°° Diog. Laert., Lives, 2. 657. 

Erasmus describes picturesquely the evils of drunkenness as follows: “When 
hard Drinking throws a Man into a Fever, the Head-Ach, the Gripes, Dizziness, a 
bad Name, Decay of Memory, Vomiting, Loss of Appetite, and the Palsy; would 
Epicurus himself think this was a Pleasure worth seeking after? ”—‘ The Epi- 
curean,” Colloquies, 2. 334. 
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state of happiness that can be attained. In this respect Epi- 
curus disagrees with the Cyrenaics. The latter will not admit 
a state of rest is a pleasure; they insist that pleasure must be 
accompanied by motion.*’ Under the genus of pleasure, how- 
ever, Epicurus embraces both pleasures coming from tranquil- 
lity and pleasures arising from motion.** The latter, however, 
are inferior to the former since they imply the satisfaction of a 
want and are thus necessarily marred by discomfort, as, for 
example, eating by hunger.*® The Utopians, too, consider these 
pleasures, as “ the baseste pleasures of all, as vnpure and vnper- 
fecte,” because “ they neuer cum but accompanied wyth their 
contrary greiffes.” *° 

Like the Utopians,** Epicurus believes that pleasure and pain 
adequately divide all human experience. Torquatus the Epi- 
curean in Cicero’s De Finibus explains that his master asserts 
that ‘‘ there is no such thing as a neutral state of feeling inter- 
mediate between pleasure and pain; for the state supposed by 
some thinkers to be neutral,’? being characterized as it is by 
entire absence of pain, is itself, he held, a pleasure, and, what 
is more, a pleasure of the highest order. A man who is con- 
scious of his condition at all must necessarily feel either pleasure 
or pain.” *° 

So far is Epicurus from being the philosopher of sensualism 
that he tenaciously holds, as Diogenes Laertius informs his 
readers, that mental pleasures are greater than corporal.** The 


°7 See Diog. Laert., Lives, 2. 661. 

°8In their defense of health as a true pleasure (Utopia, pp. 204-6), the Utopians 
tacitly uphold the opinion of Epicurus against that of Aristippus and the Cyrenaics. 

°° See Diog. Laert., Lives, 2. 661. 

*° Utopia, p. 208. 

‘1 This principle is implicit in the argument for health as a pleasure in Utopia, 
pp. 205-6. 

42 Socrates maintains that there is “such a thing as a neutral state, . . . inter 
mediate between them [pleasure and pain], and in the mean, being a quietude of 
the soul in these respects.” Such is health to sick men and freedom from pain to 
men afflicted with severe pain. Hence, it is not “right to think the absence of 
pain pleasure, or the absence of joy painful.” See Plato’s Republic (tr. P. Shorey; 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1935), 2. 381- 3. 

*® De Finibus, p. 48. 

** Lives, 2. 661-63. 

For Epicurus, however, bodily pleasure is indissolubly connected with mental 
pleasure either as source, or concomitant, etc. This he taught in opposition to 
the Cyrenaics, who held that the pleasures like friendship or honor are independent 
of sensation. 


« 
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Utopians, too, account the pleasures of the mind to be “ the 
chiefist and most principall of all.” *° Erasmus, as might readily 
be surmised, feels that the man who should “lose the real 
Enjoyments of the Mind, for the counterfeit Pleasures of the 
Body ” is similar to the “ foolish Trader who should barter 
Jewels for Bits of Glass.” ** In his Contempt of the World, he 
exclaims: 


Who is so blind that he does not see that the body is not even to 
be compared with the soul? As inferior, therefore, as the body is 
to the soul in dignity, just so far the pleasure |voluptas] of the soul 
is superior to the enticements |[illecebrae| of the body. Mental 
pleasure, like the soul itself, is true, enduring, never cloying, genuine, 
virtuous, divine, and salutary. The enticements of the body, on 
the contrary, are false, passing, full of loathing, having more aloes 
than honey, foul, and death-dealing. It is impossible for the same 
person to enjoy both bodily and mental pleasure. One must be 
lacking. If his counsel were asked, what would Epicurus advise? 
Of course, that we should banish all those obscene enticements of 
the body lest they act as an impediment to the attainment of the 
more excellent and more sweet pleasures of the soul.** 


A special mental pleasure reserved for the learned is reading or 
thinking over the works of the most approved authors, among 


which are the Sacred Scriptures, the volumes of the Fathers of 
the Church, and even the lucubrations of such Schoolmen as 
Thomas Aquinas and Albert the Great. “The writings of the 
pagan philosophers and poets are not to be eschewed by any- 
one who knows how to pick wholesome herbs among the 
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poisonous ones. 

What, in the system of Epicurus, is the relation of pleasure 
to virtue? Prudence, the rational faculty by which man chooses 
and avoids pleasures and pains, is the greatest of the virtues. 
It is the source of “ all the other virtues, for it teaches that we 
cannot lead a life of pleasure which is not also a life of prudence, 
honour, and justice; nor lead a life of prudence, honour, and 
justice, which is not also a life of pleasure. For the virtues 
have grown into one with a pleasant life, and a pleasant life is 
inseparable from them.” *® On the one hand, Epicurus does 


** Utopia, pp. 206-7. 

*°“ The Epicurean,” Colloquies, 2. 335. 

*" Opera, 5. 1257-58. 

*S Tbid., 1260. 

** Letter of Epicurus to Menoeceus, Diog. Laert., Lives, 2. 657. 
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not hesitate to proclaim that “we choose the virtues too on 
account of pleasure and not for their own sake, as we take 
medicine for the sake of health ”; on the other hand, he stipu- 
lates that virtue is “the sine qua non of pleasure, i. e. the one 
thing without which pleasure cannot be, everything else, food, 
for instance, being separable, 7. e. not indispensable to pleas- 
ure.” °° After having thoroughly argued and weighed the ques- 
tion, the Utopians, like Epicurus, think “ that all our actions, 
and in them the vertues themselfes, be referred at the last to 
pleasure, as theire ende and felicitie,” ** but, at the same time, 
hold that the greatest part of mental pleasure comes from “ the 
exercise of vertue, and conscience of good lyffe.” °* The sacri- 
fice of a brief bodily pleasure in order to benefit one’s neighbor 
is more than recompensed by a greater and triple reward: the 
approbation of one’s own conscience, the remembrance of the 
gratitude of the recipient of the favor, and the firm hope of a 
future eternal reward.** Epicurus holds somewhat the same 
view. In an essay translated by Erasmus, Plutarch writes: 
“ Epicurus, who maintains that the chief end of man is a most 
deep tranquillity, which is like a quiet haven that is agitated 
by no waves and roars with no noise, says that it is not only 
more beautiful to confer a benefit than to receive one, but also 
more pleasurable, for nothing begets joy as much as benefi- 
cence.” °* In fact, Epicurus stresses the pleasurable value of 
a good conscience. The man who has committed injustice, 
even if he succeeds in hiding his crime, is continually fearful 
that it should be discovered. In this way, the violation of 
justice cannot be reconciled with a life of pleasure. 

In “ The Epicurean,” Erasmus equates pleasure with piety, 
not virtue. He maintains that “ no Body lives more pleasantly 
than they that live piously; and no Body more miserably and 
afflictedly than they that live wickedly.” ** The basic assump- 
tion is that he who lives piously “ enjoys the true Good,” for 
it is “only Piety that gains the Favour of God, the Fountain 
of the chiefest Good, that makes a Man happy.” ** Then 


5° Niog. Laert., Lives, 2. 663. 

* Utopia, p. 194. 

52 Utopia, p. 207. 

°8 Utopia, pp. 193-94. 

54 Cum Principibus Maxime Philosophum Debere Disputare, Opera, 4. 48. 
55 Colloquies, 2. 330. 

5° Tbid., 332. 
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Erasmus, toward the end of the colloquy, proceeds to employ 
much the same tour de force which he had used in The Praise 
of Folly and to which many devout persons had objected. Just 
as he had made Christ the supreme example of foolishness, so 
here he makes Him the Epicurean par excellence: 


[Nlo Body more deserves the Name of an Epicurean, than that 
adorable Prince of Christian Philosophers; for érixovpos in Greek 
signifies as much as an Helper. Therefore when the Law of Nature 
was almost erased by Vice; and the Law of Moses rather incited 
than cured Lusts, when the Tyrant Satan ruled without Controul 
in the World, he alone afforded present Help to perishing Man- 
kind. So that they are mightily mistaken that foolishly represent 
Christ, as by Nature, to be a rigid melancholick Person, and 
that he invited us to an unpleasant Life; when he alone show’d 
the Way to the most comfortable Life in the World, and fullest 
of Pleasure. . .*” 


Erasmus in his Paraclesis recognizes the importance given to 
a good conscience by Epicurus: “ Even Epicurus confesses that 
nothing in life can be sweet to man in the absence of a mind 
conscious to itself of no evil; from an innocent mind as from a 
fountain true pleasure [voluptas| gushes forth.” ** In his Con- 
tempt of the World, in imitation of Epicurus, he names a good 
conscience as the foremost of the pleasures of the soul: “ With 
Epicurus as our authority (lest we should depart from him) , 
we maintain that freedom from the horrible torture of a guilt- 
laden conscience is even the greatest of pleasures; for he who 
has nothing to grieve him, has not a little what gladdens 
him.” °° Hedonius in “ The Epicurean ” insists upon the bit- 
terness mingled with false pleasure, above all, “the Torment 
of Conscience, Enmity with God himself, and the Expectation 
of eternal Torment.” °° 

According to Seneca, it is the inseparability of virtue from 
pleasure, espoused by Epicurus and misunderstood by volup- 


°? Tbid., 342. 

8 OrerA, 6. *4 recto. 

°° Opera, 5. 1257. 

°° Colloquies, 2. 334. “The common People seek for a pleasant Life from ex- 
ternal Things, when nothing will produce that, but a good Conscience; for a heavier 
Stone hangs over the Heads of those that have a guilty Conscience, than hangs 
over the Head of Tantalus himself; nay, it does not hang over their Heads, but 
vexes and presses their Minds; nor is their Mind tormented with a vain Fear, but 
expects every Hour, when they shall be cast into Hell” (ibid., 344). 
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tuaries, which has drawn many debauchees to the profession of 
philosophical Epicureanism, “and they do not consider how 
sober and abstemious the ‘ pleasure’ of Epicurus really is— 
for so, in all truth, I think it.” ® Seneca continues: “ Per- 
sonally I hold the opinion . . . that the teachings of Epicurus 
are upright and holy and, if you consider them closely, austere; 
for his famous doctrine of pleasure is reduced to small and 
narrow proportions, and the rule that we Stoics lay down for 
virtue, this same rule he lays down for pleasure—he bids that 
it obey Nature. But it takes a very little luxury to satisfy 
Nature!” ®’ It was statements like these in Seneca (and 
Cicero, as has been seen) ** which undoubtedly helped More 
to a greater understanding of the true position of Epicurus and 
his philosophy. 

The student of the Utopia is now in a better position briefly 
to evaluate the influences at work upon More when he pictures 
his Utopians as the upholders of the philosophy of pleasure. 
The observation of Vespucci on the Epicureanism of the bar- 
barous Indians, at best, could have been only a spark to set 
fire to the rough material already lying stored in More’s hu- 
manistic brain. The Greek text and Latin translation of Dio- 
genes Laertius made possible a more correct appraisal of Epi- 
curus after 1430. Valla, in conjunction with the award of final 
victory to Christianity, allowed an active defense of Epicure- 
anism to form an integral part of his opus, De Voluptate ac 
de Vero Bono. Erasmus in De Contemptu Mundi (composed 
ca. 1490) boasts and proves that the whole way of life of a 
true monk is Epicurean in its nature.“* He employs the selec- 
tive principles of Epicurus in a thoroughly Christian context. 
The most important change is to stress the existence of God 
as man’s greatest good and happiness and the joys of reward 
in a future life, both of which Epicurus had denied. It is to 
the advantage of Erasmus to say nothing of Epicurus’ denial 


61“ On the Happy Life,” Moral Essays (tr. J. W. Basore; Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1932), 2. 129-31. 

®? Tbid., 131. 

In Erasmus’ “ Soldier and Carthusian,” the Carthusian explains that the body 
“is satisfied with very little, if we live according to Nature” (Colloquies, 1. 264). 

®3 Note that Seneca and Cicero are the only two Latin authors who are recom- 
mended by name in the Utopia (p. 27). 

®4 Opera, 5. 1257. 
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of the providence of God, the immortality of the soul, and 
future retribution. Later, in his colloquy, “'The Epicurean ” 
(1533) , he uses the same devices and applies the same tests to 
the life of pious laymen instead of devout monks. In a word, 
by interpreting him for the better (in melius interpretando) , 
Erasmus christianizes Epicurus in a literary strain just as the 
writers of the Church had christianized Plato and Aristotle in 
their apologetical works. 

The author of Utopia borrows from religion the fundamental 
truths °° which Erasmus had used to correct Epicurus, and then 
treats the whole question of happiness and pleasure, indepen- 
dently of revelation and Christianity, on the basis of pure 
reason. More is closer than Erasmus, who consistently empha- 
sizes and extols mental and spiritual delights, to the true spirit 
of Epicurus, particularly in laying stress also upon bodily pleas- 
ures, including health.*® He dexterously combats the ill-repute 
in which Epicurus stands in the popular estimation by appeal- 
ing to nature, virtue, and religion “ in defense of hedonism and 
by establishing for true pleasure criteria which insure the su- 
premacy of ethical and intellectual pleasures. In the final 
analysis, More’s Epicureanism thus becomes as noble in theory 


and fruitful in practice as Stoicism or Platonism. Far from 
being really radical, subversive, and corrupting, the Utopian 
philosophy is revealed underneath to be conservative, bene- 
ficial, moral, and salutary—a triumphant tribute to More’s 
powers of rhetoric. 


Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


°° See Utopia, pp. 188-89. 

“Tf the statement of Diocles as given by Diogenes Laertius, is correct, More 
and Epicurus differ on a policy basic to Utopia, namely, communism. “ He 
[Diocles] further says that Epicurus did not think it right that their property [that 
of Epicurus and his friends] should be held in common, as required by the maxim 
of Pythagoras about the goods of friends; such a practice in his opinion implied 
mistrust and without confidence there is no friendship” (Lives, 2, 539-41) . 

°** See Utopia, pp. 188-92. 





MILTON’S “ COMUS” AS A FAILURE IN ARTISTIC 
COMPROMISE 


By Don CAmeEron ALLEN 


1 


I know few better seventeenth-century illustrations of an 
attempted reconciliation of opposites that failed than Milton’s 
“Comus.” In addition, it is an excellent example of the poetic 
synthesis as it was understood at that time, and, for the same 
reason, it has only partially been understood ever since. Yet, 
if we read the poem with an ear sensitive to catch the manifold 
nuances of young Milton’s already mature recollections, if we 
feel the poem with a mind saturated as much as a modern 
mind can be with the symbols and myths of the Seventeenth 
Century, if we can do all this and at the same time avoid the 
common inclination to regard the poem as a didactic allegory 
written by a precocious moralist, we shall see “ Comus” as 
something different from what we have thought it to be and we 
shall understand Milton’s ill-success. 

Unblinded by traditional preconceptions, we shall notice that 
this poem is an attempt to establish a concors discors on an 
elaborate scale, that it is essentially an attempted reconcilia- 
tion of disparate parts, but since it is a frustrated reconcilia- 
tion—one of those twisted intellectual-emotional experiences 
indigenous in this era—it eventuates in confusion rather than 
in harmony. For, unlike the Eighteenth Century, the period 
of Milton had not yet learned the fascination that the unhar- 
monized juxtaposition of contraries has for the reasonable man. 
In its all too cursory pursuit of truth by the paradox, it did 
much to establish the rational methodology and even the 
esthetic comportment of the Enlightenment, but I do not think 
that the men of this age employed the paradox with a con- 
scious sense of system. For them the paradox was at one 
and the same time a form of youthful sophistry that could 
be catalogued as juvenilia and an essential implement of ironic 
exposition; seldom was it a method, as it certainly was in the 
next century, of convicting onself of orthodoxy. It was “a 
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) signe of admiration,” as Puttenham* called it rather than a 
) test, as Cicero * thought, “ of whether a matter of worth to the 
) learned has any commonsense value.” But in the comprehen- 


sion of the problem of “ Comus” we shall probably be helped 


| if, before we come to the examination of the masque, we 


observe Milton’s poetic method in an earlier work. 

The conflict between the esthetic and the intellectual dae- 
mons that struggled for superior utterance in Milton may be 
first seen in the half-light of the “ Nativity Ode.” The theme 
is not original just as the poem, in spite of the epodic arrange- 
ment of the strophes, is not exactly an ode. Nevertheless, it is 
by far the most luxurious of English verses on the Incarnation 
in its erudition and the most sensitively felt. Before it, the 
prior offerings of Jonson, Drummond, and Beaumont fade into 
the commonplaceness of theological cliché; and the more origi- 
nal poem of Southwell, which compresses its emotion within 
the narrow channels of gnomic expression, is companionable 
mainly in terms of a temperamental epitome. But the power 
of this poem does not spring from a true reconciliation of its 
intellectual and emotional disunities, but rather from the fact 
that they are not reconciled at all, or, better still, that they are 
erased in a unity of a higher order. When we look at the con- 
flict in its separateness, it seems like a tug-of-war between 
teams of majestic stallions—the thesis and the antithesis pull 
oppositely, the synonym and the antonym stretch each other, 
the metaphor dashes itself into divergent myths. That we 
accept this amazing procedure as artistically valid even to the 
extent that we overlook or apologize for such technical flaws 
as “ When such musicke sweet,” or the prolix roll call of the 
gods, or the badly rendered metaphysical excesses, demon- 
strates the immediate and isolateral reaction to this struggle 
of our own discordant organs of perception. It is, to use a 
favorite Renaissance figure, as a struck lyre that sets all others 
in vibration. But a discord will do this as well as a harmony. 

The “Ode” begins with an induction in which time is 
negated so that the discord between the past and the present, 
which we clearly recognize, may be rendered into a concord of 
eternity, or into an essence of time, which is timelessness. To 


* The Arte of English Poesie (Cambridge, 1936), p. 226. 
* Paradoxa Stoicorum (London and Cambridge, Mass., 1942), p. 256. 
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this end the poem is carefully dated. The title and the induc. 


ber 25, 1620. So that we shall be certain of this fact Milton 


bb 
. 


reinforms us in “ Elegia Sexta”: “Illa sub auroram lux mihi 
This is a fact that Milton does not want the 


prima tulit.” 
reader to miss because he is about to invent the fable that this 
fact is untrue, that the real time is the last hour of the Pre. 


Christian era and that he is himself present in a land of palms J 
and snow, a seventeenth-century interloper between the events F 


of the Nativity and the Epiphany. This is the temporal con- 
flict, but what Milton does is to reconcile it by pressing towards 
the eternal consequences of the Incarnation. By annulling the 
chronology of this event, he extracts the everlasting from the 
conflict between the past and the present. This is the first 
higher compromise. 

In the “Hymn” there are two central contentions: _ the 
minor dissonance between the two aspects of Nature and the 
major dissonance between the two kinds of harmony. These 


contentions are emphasized by the fact that the “ Hymn ” falls 
naturally into three sections: stanzas I-VII, VITI-XVIII, and 
The myth of the sun (a familiar pun with 


XIX-XXVII. 
Donne and Herbert) controls the movement of the first sec- 
tion and binds it to the time theme of the induction. As the 
paramour of pagan Nature, the sun introduces the theme of 
the first section, and as the discarded and abashed lover, stay- 
ing in its road to reemphasize the time theme of the induction, 
it makes a limitary conclusion. The conflict between the 
flagrancy of pagan Nature prior to the Incarnation and the 
subsequent shamefastness of the same personification is im- 
plied in the first two stanzas. The reconciliation here takes 
the form of Redemption. Nature, whose story is that of the 
Magdalene—an intrinsic baroque myth—is redeemed by the 
greater Sun. So the redemption that arises from this conflict 
looks forward to the redemption of man in the later stanzas 
just as Peace, the instrument of the redemption, the Concordia 
Christi, looks ahead to the basic conflict between the dppovia 
Christianis and the consonantia pagana. The rescue of Nature 
by the Peace of the greater Sun from the wanton embraces of 
the lesser sun is symbolized in the fifteenth stanza, for we 
know that she is to be registered among the daughters of God 
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just as the woman taken in adultery was placed in the com- 
pany of the saints. The conflict between immodest Nature and 
penitent Nature which results in the higher compromise of re- 
demption is recalled in the latter stanzas of the “ Hymn.” The 
lesser sun retires; the creatures of evil—contrary to folklore— 
depart; and peace comes with darkness and the single star. 
Milton, who usually accepts the primitive tradition that good- 
ness is light and darkness evil, reverses the formula. But this 
is artistically logical. Redemption must be associated with the 
Increate Sun before which the created sun is dark. 

The conflict between Christian and pagan harmony that is 
the theme of the second and third sections makes the “ Hymn ” 
an artistic wonder. Man enters at the beginning of the second 
section, but he enters to provide an audience for the sacred 
music which has not been heard since Eve succumbed to the 
wiles of Lucifer. Man seems, in fact, to be almost out of place 
in this dramatis personae which is so evenly divided between 
personified symbols and beings of a supernatural yet mytho- 
logical order. But the interesting thing is not that man is 
attentive to the heavenly choir, but that Milton succeeds in 
effecting an artistic harmony while describing a spiritual dis- 
harmony. When he contemplates the difference between the 
pagan and Christian world, he finds, like Plato’s friend Archy- 
tas, a musical explanation. This is totally fitting, for Milton, 
as a good graecist, must have known that the definition of 
montns expunges the difference between poetry and music. 
Likewise he is not unaware that the concordia that he will now 
explicate poetically is the linguistic equivalent of the paz of the 
first section. 

It is not surprising to discover that Milton’s description of 
Christian harmony begins with a heraldic blending of clearly 
recognizable emblems; the circle, the globe, light. By the trick 
of the oxymoron they all become music, not a music of annota- 
tion but the essence of music. To this is joined the intermediate 
music of the spheres and the lower chant that the poet is com- 
posing. For Milton, like the composers of the Psalms, realized 
that the music of the creatures was a required melody for the 
base of Heaven’s organ; and he knew, too, that at the moment 
of the Incarnation, the harmony was without flaw for the first 
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time since Creation.’ Distemperature comes with the death of 
God and then the full music cannot be heard until after the 
Day of Wrath. This is the theme of this section.‘ 

While the integral metaphor of Christian harmony as Milton 
conceived it has strong elements of pagan Pythagoreanism and 
while the poet must have realized how often concordia, con- 
sensus, and consonantia appear as moral doublets in classical 
letters, yet he was unable, even while admiring, to perceive a 
premier harmony in the ancient philosophy that was the intel- 
lectual extension of pagan theology. Throughout his poetry, 
and especially in Paradise Regained, a discrimination is care- 
fully made between Christian and pagan philosophy. Plato 
and Seneca are great thinkers and noble men when they stand 
against a non-Christian facade, but they dissolve into nothing. 
ness before the Christian revelation. We have, as a result, in 
the third section of the “ Hymn,” a pageant of the gods drawn 
from the Old Testament and garmented by Selden. They have 
their music, too, but it is a music best described by the “ horrid 
clang ” of the Last Judgment. The “ Cymbals ring” and call 
“the grisly king”; and “ the dismal dance,” which is an awk- 
ward contrast to that of the angels* makes their ceremony 


more dreary. These phrases together with the cacophonous 
“Timbrel’d Anthems dark” of the devotees of Osiris are in- 
serted by Milton to suggest the nature of pagan music now 


‘dumm ” before the majesty of the Incarnate song. Hence 
from this conflict between the limited music of the Church 
Militant and the discordant melodies of pagan theology, Milton 


* The universal character of this harmony is carefully described in Adam's 
morning prayer; PL, V, 145-208. 

“For an immense amount of important material on this subject see Leo Spitzer, 
“Classical and Christian Ideas of Harmony, “ Traditio, II (1944), 409-64; III 
(1945) , 307-64. The companion text in Milton is found in “ At a Solemn Music”: 
That we on earth with undiscording voice / May rightly answer that melodious 
noise; / As once we did, till disproportion’d sin / Jarr’d against natures chime, and 
with harsh din / Broke the fair music that all creatures made / To their great Lord, 
whose love their motion sway’d / In perfect Diapason, whilst they stood / In first 
obedience, and their state of good. 

5 As in PL, V, 619-27: That day, as other solem dayes, they spent / In song 
and dance about the sacred Hill,/ Mystical dance, which yonder starrie Spheare / 
Of Planets and of fixt in all her Wheeles/ Resembles nearest, mazes intricate,/ 
Eccentric, intervolv’d, yet regular/ Then most, when most irregular they seem: / 
And in thir motions harmonie Divine / So smooths her charming tones, that Gods 
own ear / Listens delighted. 
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anticipates the multitoned yet perfectly matched harmony of 
the Church Triumphant. This is the third and greatest 
compromise. 

The “Ode” has, then, three series of poetically expressed 
contrasts, and from each of them Milton draws a compromise 
that is far more splendid than the parts conflicting. From the 
variance between the past and the present, he evolves the solu- 
tion of timelessness; from that between Nature abandoned and 
Nature redeemed, he creates a Nature as immutable and untar- 
nished as Faith, Hope, and Peace; from the disagreement be- 
tween pagan and Christian harmony, he derives the harmony 
of God. Underlying all of this is the conventional modulation 
of the universal and the particular which is signified, for ex- 
ample, by the movement from the abstract character of Peace 
to her concrete manifestations, a modulation that is also orches- 
trated by the epodic contraction and expansion of the metri- 
cal line. The result of this artistic procedure is a magnificent 
unity that greatly affects us. 

This method of displaying the opposed unrealities and of 
drawing from the opposition a high poetic reality is a basic 
Miltonie technique. It is one of the more obvious methods of 
the greater poems, and the first two books of Paradise Lost 
afford us an important instance of its use. But Milton is not 
always successful in this process of bridging the chaos between 
opposed elements, and it is my contention that his failure to 
effect a compromise that is both poetically and intellectually 
greater than the warring opposites is what causes us so much 
trouble in the elucidation of “ Comus.” 


Q2 


The conflicts in “ Comus ” are both extrinsic and intrinsic— 
in structure, in pre-text, in theme, and in orchestration. They 
are conflicts that for many reasons Milton could not pacify by 
a higher compromise. For this reason the poem fails and we 
are baffled. To begin with we should notice that the poem is 
not a masque at all. The critical eye of Samuel Johnson took 
this in at once. The poem, he said, is “ deficient ” as a drama. 
It is not a masque because it is not “ given up to all the freaks 
of the imagination.” The action, though human, is improbable 
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and unreasonable. The dialogue is not composed of speeches 
but “declamations deliberately composed and formally re- 
peated, on a moral question.” The audience views the works, 
as a consequence, “ without passion, without anxiety.” “It js 
a drama in the epic style, inelegantly splendid and tediously 
instructive.” ° 

All attempts to explain the exterior structure of “ Comus” 
since 1780 have been answers to Dr. Johnson. Warton replied 
in a note prefixed to his edition of the Poems. 


We must not read Comus with an eye to the stage, or with the 

expectation of dramatic propriety. ... Comus is a suite of Speeches, 
not interesting by discrimination of character; not conveying a 
variety of incidents, not gradually exciting curiosity: but per- 
petually attracting attention by sublime sentiment, by fanciful 
imagery of the richest vein, by an exuberance of picturesque de- 
scription, poetical allusion, and ornamental expression. While it 
widely departs from the grotesque anomalies of the Mask now in 
fashion, it does not nearly approach to the natural constitution of 
a regular play.... This is the first time the old English Mask was 
in some degree reduced to the principles and form of rational com- 
position. ... On the whole, whether Comus be or be not deficient 
as a drama, whether it is considered as an Epic drama, a series of 
lines, a Mask, or a poem, I am of opinion, that our author is here 
only inferiour to his own Paradise Lost.’ 
Warton, as we see, is as obfuscated as Johnson. “ Comus” js 
not a masque; it is not a play. It may be a drama in the epic 
style, a rational masque, a suite of verses, a poem. It is in 
the last category that the Nineteenth Century placed the work 
and so avoided the structural issue. Macaulay thought of the 
masque as a series of “ Majestic soliloquies ” and lyrics that are 
spoiled by the dramatic passages. “ It is when Milton escapes 
from the shackles of the dialogue, when he is discharged from 
the labour of uniting two incongruous styles, when he is at 
liberty to indulge his choral raptures without reserve, that he 
rises even above himself.” * Macaulay is truly running for a 
safe wicket and Walter Bagehot is hard on his heels. 


Comus has no longer the peculiar exceptional popularity which 
it used to have. We can talk without general odium of its defects. 


® Lives of the English Poets (Oxford, 1905), 1. 168-9. 
7 Op. cit. (London, 1791), pp. 262-3. 
8“ Milton,” The Works (London, 1871), 5. 13. 
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Its characters are nothing, its sentiments are tedious, its story is 
not interesting. But it is only when we have realised the magni- 
tude of its deficiencies that we comprehend the peculiarity of its 
greatness. Its power is in its style.® 

The observations of Macaulay and Bagehot are born of an 
attempt to side-step the real problem of the external structure 
of “ Comus ”; yet in modern times we have gone still further 
and listed the poem among the moralities, contending that it is 
a sort of belated Hickscorner or Lusty Juventus. We have 
failed to notice the testimony of the Latin motto or the variants 
between the printed poem and the manuscripts to Milton’s own 
dissatisfaction with the work. Granted that we do not know 
much about the masque and that those which we possess are 
essentially court entertainments, still we must confess that 
“Comus ”’ is so different from these as to be another thing. It 
is much longer than the masque as written by Jonson or Daniel; 
its cast of speaking characters is much smaller; its locale of 
action is much less fantastic; its plot, though not exactly more 
elaborate, is more tense; its theme is more serious; it is totally 
lacking in humorousness; and its emphasis is more on a drama- 
tic crisis than on spectacle, dance, costume, and even singing. 
We must also notice that it was given in a narrower hall than 
the great Jacobean masques, and that it concludes with a mock 
water pageant that is more properly part of an outdoor enter- 
tainment. The want of these qualities disestablishes “ Comus ” 
as a true masque although it does not make it into a drama. 
Nonetheless, I think that we can say that Johnson was right 
and Warton wrong when the former criticized “ Comus ” as a 
drama and the latter denied the validity of this criticism. 

To criticize ““ Comus” as a drama would be to do no more 
than extend Johnson’s remarks, and Tillyard, who has as fine 
a sense of style as any academic critic of our age, has already 
made some telling observations about this problem. In addi- 
tion, Tillyard has also very perceptively pointed out that the 
poetic texture of the masque is mixed in a fashion that suggests 
confusion rather than the more desirable quality of variety. 
“Comus,” as he sees it, is a sequence of poetical experiments. 
The sub-surface technique, he discovers, is Arcadian, but there 
are also lapses into the manner of Elizabethan dramatists, into 


* Literary Studies (London, 1879), 1. 219. 
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pastrol expression, into pure poetry, into Jacobean phrasing, 
and, in one of the excised manuscript passages, into Restora- 
tion realism.’? But the patchwork of styles does not, it seems 
to me, end here because the pallium of classical tragedy covers 
the whole poem. The masque opens with a prologist like Poly- 
dore’s ghost of the Hecuba; and though he should expect the 
Lady and the Brothers—if the theme is what the commenta- 
tors say it is—to enter next, we have instead the antistrophic 
choral of Comus which is a modified form of an antimasque. 
We then have the declamation of the Lady which ends with a 
lyric to be followed by the stichomythic section between her 
and Comus. Other remembrances of an antique nature assail 
us as we follow the unfolding of the masque, which concludes, 
we must admit, with as fine an example of the deus ex machina 
as any Athenian could devise. So in its external structure 
“Comus” is a melange of various tendencies and styles that 


never merge into anything intensely organic. 

Granted that Milton was handicapped by the occasional re- 
quirements of the Bridgewater family and by the physical limi- 
tations of the hall in Ludlow Castle, I still cannot see that these 
restrictions necessarily resulted in attempts that fell short of 


compromise. Having previously written the Arcades, a true 
masque, Milton was not inexpert in the formal technique. 
Here he intended to transcend current practice by attempting 
to create a more dramatic form of short entertainment; and 
though “ Comus” has held the stage better than any other 
masque, it is, nonetheless, an error in artistic judgment, for a 
conflict between exterior form and style seldom results in a valid 
compromise. From a compromise between a masque and a 
short musical drama, one gets either an unstylized masque or 
an undramatic play. We miss the formality and the ritual of the 
masque, and we have a play totally wanting in suspense and 
character alteration. This is the first attempted reconciliation 
in “ Comus ” and it fails; but the unsuccessful pursuit of artistic 
compromise is further verified by the two pre-texts upon which 
the theme is founded: the Circe story annotated by Peele’s 
version of the Child Roland legend and Spenser’s account of 
Acrasia and Busyrane, and Geoffrey of Monmouth’s eponymic 
history of Sabrina. 


1° Milton (London, 19384), pp. 66-75. 
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The Circe legend is introduced by the Spirit, who is really 
the Hermes of Homer in seventeenth-century dress. The two 
brothers are composites of the Wandering Knight, of Ulysses, 
of Guyon, and of Britomart. Comus is, of course, the son and 
and heir of Circe and the brother of Ariosto’s Alcina, Trissino’s 
Acratia, Tasso’s Armida, and Spenser’s mistress of the Bower 
of Bliss. Behind this pre-text there are several clear-cut tradi- 
tions. The Circe story was interpreted during the Renaissance 
as an allegory of the combat between Reason and Nature. 
Comes, the most authoritative mythographer of the era, puts 
it neatly: 


Ego Ulyssem rationis participem animae nostrae partem esse 
crediderim: Circen esse naturam: Ulyssis socios animi facultates 
conspirantes cum affectibus corporis, ac rationi non obtemperantes. 
natura igitur est appetentia rerum illegitimarum. nam recta lex 
retinaculum & fraenum est depravati ingenii cum deceat existimare 
beluas, illas facultates. at ratio quae nos facit una Deo similes, 
invicta adversus eas illecebras appetentia persistit.™ 


For Spenser the legend of Circe in the Guyon story becomes 
an allegory of a conflict between temperance and its opposite; 
whereas the story of the enchantment in the Britomart tale is 
an allegory of chastity. In the Old Wives Tale, which Milton 
follows so closely, there is little beyond the mood of the satiri- 
ally horrific. But Milton by attempting to unite all the inter- 
pretations obtains only a polyglot translation. We notice, too, 
that the Miltonic solution does not follow the traditional work- 
ingout of the pre-text. Ulysses subdues Circe; Guyon brings 
down the Bower and captures the enchantress; Britomart breaks 
the power of Busyrane; and even the Wandering Knight aided 
by the ghost of Jack procures the death of Sacrapant. The 
brothers, though they have the advice of the Spirit and the 
Homeric Moly, do not succeed so well. Comus escapes with 
his crew; the Lady remains frozen in her chair. The fact that 
Milton again is trying to combine the masque and the drama 
makes in the case of this pre-text an unsolved conflict between 
well-established dramatic and allegorical traditions. Some- 
thing similar happens to the pre-text of Sabrina. 

I have a feeling that when the masque was first commis- 
sioned Milton intended to write a true masque based on the 


™ Mythologia (Patavia, 1616), p. 309. 
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Sabrina story. The Bridgewater estate was washed by a tribu- 
tary of the Severn, and everyone living in that district must 
have known how the river came by its name. Some years before, 
Drayton had elaborated the myth poetically in the Poly-Olbion 
and added a touch of pathos, suggested perhaps by the account 
in the Mirror for Magistrates, to the end of Locrine’s natural 
daughter.” But the Sabrina of “ Comus ” is not the Sabrina of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth or of the History of Britain. The his- 
tory as Geoffrey and, as subsequently, Milton recount it is that 
Gwendolen, having defeated Locrine and captured his mistress 
Estreldis and her daughter Sabrina, caused the daughter, off- 
spring of adultery, to be cast in the river and ordered that 
thereafter the river be called by the name of the unfortunate 
child. Caught once again by the requirements of the allegory 
and by the need for a compliment, Milton is first forced to 
change the first pre-text so that he can bring in the Sabrina 
myth and then he is forced to alter the myth to fit the revised 
first pre-text. In all previous accounts except “ The sad virgin 
innocent of all” cf the second book of the Faerie Queene, the 
emphasis is placed on the betrayl of Gwendolen and this is 
Milton’s emphasis in the History of Britain.* Here it is 
changed. Sabrina becomes “a virgin pure” and a “ guiltless 
dame ” who, flying the “ mad pursuit of her enraged stepdam,” 
commends “ here fair innocence ” to the river. Milton converts 
what seems to be history into a saint’s legend and governs it in 
part with the accounts of Circe’s anointing of Ulysses and of 
Florimell in the caverns of Proteus. This modification, though 
suggestive, can only bother those who have the original history 
in hand. It is the intellectual texture of the masque that baffles 
readers on all levels, and it is Milton’s failure to bring about a 
higher compromise again that produces this effect. 

Although a surprising amount has been written about 
“ Comus,” A. S. P. Woodhouse * alone has made an attempt to 
untangle its meaning. In his cogently written essay he describes 


12 Works (Oxford, 1933), 4. 114-5. 

18 History of Britain, The Works (New York, 1932), 10. 15; see Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, 2. 2-5. See also R. Blenner-Hassett, “ Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
Melton’s ‘Comus,’” MLN (1949), 64. 315-8. 

14 The Argument of Milton’s Comus,” University of Toronto Quarterly (1941- 
2) 11. 46-71. See also J. C. Maxwell, “ The Pseudo-Problem of ‘ Comus,’” Cam- 
bridge Journal (1948), 1. 376-80. 
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the several planes of meaning that we are to see in the poem. 
The central conflict, according to Woodhouse, is between Na- 
ture and Grace; under the first is Temperance and Continence, 
under the second Virginity. Sharing in both and connecting 
them is the essential doctrine of Chastity. There is little doubt 
about the correctness of most of Woodhouse’s analyses, but 
again no effective compromises are made and it does not seem 
to me that Milton’s artistic emphasis coincides with his intended 
moral emphasis. 

After the opening chorals, the two brothers enter. The 
Second Brother is in a fret for fear that his sister has fallen 
victim either to the hunger of an animal or the lust of a wild 
man. “ Within the direful grasp / Of savage hunger, or of sav- 
age heat?” The First Brother hypothesizes on the nature of 
her virtue and recommends the wilderness as a place for moral 
contemplation. The Second Brother admits that all of this 
may be true for the lonely anchorite, but he reminds his elder 
that the Lady is beautiful and, consequently, a desirable prey 
for the incontinent. The First Brother says that she has 
hidden strength, and the Second Brother asks whether this is 
the strength of Heaven. The First Brother then lectures on 
chastity and virginity, virtues defended by both classical allus- 
sions and angelic guardians. His homily is belied almost at 
once by the Spirit, who—in spite of his announcement in the 
prologue that he is sent as the “defence and guard ” of wan- 
derers in Comus’ territory—is forced to report that the Lady 
has fallen into the hands of Circe’s son before he could prevent 
it. The brothers are now told how to overcome Comus, but 
it is shortly made obvious that the Second Brother’s original 
fears are sound. Comus escapes unpunished with all his crew, 
and the Lady is finally released not because of her virginity or 
through the offices of one of “the thousand liveried angels ” 
but through the magic powers of a pagan water spirit, whose 
myth was renovated for this purpose. 

The failure of this part of ““Comus” to come off according 
to promise is further complicated by Milton’s unsuccessful at- 
tempt to establish a true intellectual conflict in the debate 
between Comus and the Lady. This is the most dramatic part 
of the poem and we are quite ready to agree with Johnson that 
it “ wants nothing but a brisker reciprocation of objections and 
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replies to invite attention and detain it.” Its effectiveness as a 
dramatic episode is destroyed by a double flaw. Though it 
starts out with a certain amount of dramatic excitement, the 
scene quickly degenerates into a philosophic dialogue as eclectic 
as one of the dialogues of Cicero; and the initial excitement is 
immediately quieted by the fact that we know almost at once 
that there is no danger of the Lady’s accepting the offer of 
Comus. The ethical premises of the debate are, in the second 
place, so mixed that the intellectual colors run together and are 
never well marked. Comus adopts a modified Neo-Epicurean 
argument that is reminiscent of the argument of Valla in the De 
Voluptate and for which we are somewhat unprepared because 
he had earlier been charmed by the Lady’s song of “all 
Heaven’s harmonies ”—“ a sober certainty of waking bliss ”— 
and had talked of making her his queen. The Lady meets the 
first half of Comus’s proposition with statements that he prop- 
erly labels as “ stoic,” and she refells the second half with the 


quasi-Christian concept of virginity. She is half-rational, half- 
intuitive. Her character, like that of Comus, also undergoes a 
forest-change, for the innocent young maiden of the early poem 
becomes a mulier doctissima with the stern frigidity of an 


adolescent Isabella. 

We feel that if Comus had maintained his character, he 
would have countered the Lady’s objection with the ration- 
alistic-materialistie premise of Valla: “ Nullum in rebus hu- 
manis intolerabilius virginitate tormentum est”; but to our 
surprise he stands tongue-tied before the dogmatic rhetoric of 
the Lady. He falls back on the formula of the official Chris- 
tian tempter and says, “ Be wise and taste.” If dramatic logic 
had been allowed to control this scene, Comus would have made 
his point. The Lady’s victory seems as much a tour de force 
as the final half-Christian, half-Platonic admonition of the 
departing Spirit. 

Denis Saurat put his finger on the central difficulty when he 
wrote: “ There is little that is Christian about Comus.” * That 
is an accurate observation, and yet in recent times the masque 
has been too often read as a treatise on Christian morals. The 
virtues celebrated in the poem, as Milton and any other seven- 


15 Miltun: Man and Thinker (New York, 1925), p. 16. 
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teenth-century man knew, are Christian only by adoption. 
Both the Sixteenth and the Seventeenth Centuries were aware 
that Virtue existed before Grace. They noticed that among 
the pagans there were temperate nations like Sparta, tem- 
perate classes like the Magi, and many temperate individuals 
like Plato and Seneca. Not all the examples of this virtue 
dwelt in the circle of Saturn. Any Englishman of this era 
could also recount the virtuous lives of the chaste Penelope, 
Lucretia, Sophronia, Zenobia, and Timoclea or of the virginal 
Biblia, Daria, Spurina, and Euphrosyna. So the core of the 
theme is Christian only in terms of modern prejudice. 

If the theme is not exclusively Christian, the time of the 
action is not necessarily fixed in the Christian era. The tem- 
poral circumstances are set by the pre-texts of Sabrina and 
Comus. Sabrina is the grandchild of Brute; she lived a gen- 
eration after the fall of Troy and a great time before the 
birth of Christ. Though the dramatic time is nowhere stated, 
there is every reason to believe that Milton thought of the 
action as taking place in Pre-Christian Albion. The Spirit, for 
example, is not a guardian angel but a daemon (as he is called 
in the Trinity MS) from the Timaeus. He comes from “ the 
starry threshold of Jove’s court, “ talks constantly of the pagan 
pantheon, of nymphs of wood and steam, and, when he finally 
leaves the stage, goes off to a pagan paradise. Comus is no 
refugee from Pandaemonium but a true son of Circe and Bac- 
chus—notice how contemporaneous he is with Sabrina—who is 
well-acquainted with the upperclass members of the pagan 
underworld. The Lady and her brothers spend most of their 
time in a Pre-Christian ambient and their conversation is 
studded with classical mythology. When the First Brother 
wishes to illustrate his lecture on chastity, he calls “ Antiquity 
from the old schools of Greece” and tells us about Minerva 
and Diana and not about the virgin martyrs of the Primitive 
Church. So the hands of the dramatic clock point to pagan 
time, 

But Milton refuses to maintain the obvious chronology. He 
tries for a temporal compromise by scattering Christian meta- 
phors through the masque in order, I think, to accent the utili- 
tarian fiction—as indicated by the first speech of the Spirit and 
the second or presentation song—that all of this actually hap- 
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pened to the Bridgewater children on their way to join their 
parents. This is a conflict similar to that of the “ Ode ” but it 
cannot be compromised by means of unassimilated Christian 
metaphors. The two chronological divisions simply cannot be 
washed together and the metaphors confuse the modern reader, 
Though the characters in general speak like pagans, they be- 
come momently Christian. The Spirit uses expressions like 
“ sainted seats,” and “ sin-worn ”’; Comus mentions “ the path 
to Heaven ”; the First Brother capitalizes “ Heaven ” and refers 
to armored “ angels’; and the Second Brother comes out with 
a Roman figure: “ For who would rob a hermit of his weeds,/ 
His few books, or his beads, or maple dish.” The Lady has 
most of the metaphors: “soft votarist in palmer’s weeds,” 
“ Conscience,” “ Faith,” “ Hope,” “ hovering Angel,” “ He, the 
Supreme Good,” who “ would send a glistering guardian, if 
need were,/ To keep my life and honour unassailed.” Instead 
of effecting a higher compromise, this method leads us to be- 
lieve that the characters are uncertain about their theology 
and their chronology. But perhaps we have missed the real 
point of the masque. 

In the printed and manuscript versions the title is “ A Mask 
presented at Ludlow Castle.” This may come as a surprise to 
some readers because the earliest critics refer to it as Comus 
and few twentieth century readers think of it under any other 
title. The reason for this is clear; the character of Comus domi- 
nates the masque whether Milton intended it to or not. One 
cannot imagine Macbeth if it were untitled getting the popular 
title of MacDuff or Hamlet becoming Claudius. Likewise if 
Milton’s theme of chastity had been firmly brought home, this 
masque might be known as The Mask of Chastity or The Mask 
of the Virgin. There is, I believe, a reason for this. 

Though chastity or virginity or temperance triumphs in the 
masque, the thing that is really interesting is the process of 
temptation. This is a theme dear to Milton’s heart and one 
on which he elaborated in all of his greater works. If we can 
assume that the time is Pre-Christian, “ Comus ” takes a place 
as part of a tetralogy. In Paradise Lost we witness temptation 
at the beginning of things in heaven, in hell (the temptation of 
Sin) , and on earth. In Samson we see temptation of an adum- 
brator of Christ under the Old Law and how it was withstood. 
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In Paradise Regained we watch the temptation of Godman and 
the ordination of the New Dispensation. In “ Comus ” we are 
spectators at a pagan temptation. From all of these vicarious 
experiences we can draw lessons for our own guidance. The 
masque seems to me to be an experimental piece in this respect, 
a prolegomenon to the three great poems. But the conflict 
between the dramatic theme and the moral theme is never 
made quite clear and never artistically compromised. 

Because in the “ Ode ” the conflicts eventuate in higher com- 
promises whereas in the masque the conflicts in external struc- 
ture, in pre-text, and in thematic texture continue to struggle 
for an equation that cannot be written, the “ Ode ” satisfies us 
esthetically and the masque does not. The cause for the failure 
of Milton to achieve this compromise in the masque results, I 
suspect, from Milton’s constant artistic indecision which, as 
Waldock has demonstrated, accounts for ruptures in the logical 
technique of Paradise Lost. The history of “ Comus ” among 
the critics suggests that Milton was unable to convey his mean- 
ing through a dramatic form; hence it is probably a good thing 
that “ Adam Unparadiz’d” became Paradise Lost. Perhaps 
Milton, too, learned from his experience with “‘ Comus.” 


The Johns Hopkins University 





MILTON AND METAPHYSICAL ART: 
AN EXPLORATION 


By ARNOLD STEIN 


The traditional Descriptio Rei of Renaissance rhetoric was 
associated with painting. It was ideally a kind of speaking pic- 
ture, to be presented, not simply, but with rhetorical “ colors.” 
It was meant to be looked at, and so executed that it should 
seem as if the writer had painted rather than told, and as if 
the reader had seen rather than read. When such descriptions 
had no strictly functional purpose, it was expected that the 
artist would make the most of his chance to luxuriate in a 
display of his craft—as Homer and Virgil had done. 

I want to begin by looking at one such display of Milton’s 
craft—or rather, at one aspect of that craft, the control of the 
tenses of the verbs. Satan has just ordered his standard raised. 


All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand Banners rise into the Air 
With Orient Colours waving: with them rose 
A Forrest huge of Spears: and thronging Helms 
Appear’d, and serried Shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable: 
(Paradise Lost, 1, 544 ff.) 


It is in the past tense; were seen sets the time. But the effect 
of rise and waving is to move the action out of the past and 
make it seem out of time. (The infinitive rise dominates the 
passive were seen: partly because the preposition is omitted, 
and partly because rise is rhythmically the climax of its line 


and the preceding line.) Then the action returns definitely to 
the past with rose. One might look at it this way: the two 
verbs in the past tense are a kind of framework preceding and 
following the two verbs that give the impression of being in 
the present tense. Or look at it this way: all the details in a 
picture cannot be seen at once. The picture was there before 
the details could become discernible, so start it in the past 
tense, but tactfully. The banners rise with a kind of active 
immediacy that thrusts aside for the moment abstract logical 
time. For another moment time is suspended in the flutter 
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of the orient colors waving. Then the next details come into 
focus; their approach to us is in the past tense. We must 
remember that the past tense is the real tense of these lines, 
and that the present tense was an illusion. To the eye, the 
first details perceived seem to be happening as they are seen. 
But the details that emerge later, since they are later, are more 
easily subject to logical order. What seemed to be happening 
all at once, assumes a pattern of sequence. 

We have been considering the picture dramatically, in terms 
of the impact upon us of the details. But what we have seen 
so far is only the background of the picture. Once the details 
have made their impact, and have emerged “through the 
gloom,” they move no longer. They are the static background, 
and quite properly in the past tense. For this picture, we are 
now able to observe, is a verbal one; and we must not expect 
to see the details in quite the same order that we should expect 
if this were an actual painting before our eyes. When the 
background is finished the tense changes: 


Anon they move 
In perfect Phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of Flutes and soft Recorders; such as rais’d 
To highth of noblest temper Hero’s old 
Arming to Battel, and in stead of rage 
Deliberate valour breath’d, firm and unmov’d 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat, 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches, troubl’d thoughts, and chase 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. 


They and their music move towards us, in the active present. 
But the heroic mood suggests other pictures (and sounds and 
feelings) to the mind, and these rise from the past. Part of 
the richness of the present procession moving forward are these 
associations with things that are past, and yet, when evoked, 
seem more present than past, more intensely present because 
they bring with them the richness of the past. Perhaps one 
ought to think of this as part of the depth of the foreground, 
part also—for the poet as painter—of the past inextricably 
involved in the present. This sense of time, as we have already 
seen, works both ways. Some of the participles have, I think, 
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a modifying effect that suggests the present. If this, together 
with my treatment of rise and waving, seems an unwarranted 
piece of subtlety, consider the following lines, which continue 
the quotation: 
Thus they 

Breathing united force with fixed thought 

Mov’d on in silence to soft Pipes that charm’d 

Thir painful steps o’re the burnt soyle: and now 

Advanc’t in view they stand, a horrid Front 

Of dreadful length and dazling Arms, in guise 

Of Warriers old with order’d Spear and Shield, 

Awaiting what command thir mighty Chief 

Had to impose: 


This too appears to be following the same kind of pattern 
of sequence that we observed in the first passage. Once the 
detail has become fixed in focus, it is put in the past tense. 
But the effect is not quite so simple as that. Present and past 
are woven together. The present participle breathing (unde- 
fined in time) introduces the past verb moved; and then the 
past participle advanced (undefined in time) introduces the 
present verb stand. There they are, brought forward and 
motionless, awaiting the command their chief “ Had to in- 
pose!” (In its magnificent defiance of mere logic had confirms 
the complex depth of the picture.) 

Then, with the emergence of new details, the present tense 
is used unequivocally: 

He through the armed Files 
Darts his experienc’t eye, and soon traverse 
The whole Battalion views, thir order due, 
Thir visages and statures as of Gods, 
Thir number last he summs. And now his heart 
Distends with pride, and hardning in his strength 
Glories: For never since created man, 
Met such imbodied force, as nam’d with these 
Could merit more then that small infantry 
Warr’d on by Cranes: 


The historical allusions lead us once more into the past tense, 
and by the time we have wound our way through a dozen lines 
and returned to Satan the tense of the foreground has become 
definitely past. It remains so through a passage of extended 
description not concerned with motion. And then: 
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He now prepar’d 
To speak; whereat their doubl’d Ranks they bend 
From Wing to Wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his Peers; attention held them mute. 
Thrice he assay’d.... 


The device of the historical present is familiar enough in Milton, 
and in other writers. What I believe to be unusual is the shift- 
ing back to the past tense immediately after the present tense 
has been used to bring a part of the picture forward. But even 
this, in the example under consideration, is a piece of relatively 
simple technique compared with the complicated effects of the 
earlier passages. 

To look backward then: the description is a painting, and 
plainly not a photographic one in its characteristics. It skil- 
fully arranges depths and chiaroscuro; it is vague and sharp, 
suggestive and defined, real and unreal. It secures all these 
effects while it is obeying literary laws, and this though the 
final effects may approximate those of painting. 

Something has been gained, I think, by isolating the verbs. 
But I do not want to sugggest that I have illuminated more 
than a single important device in this literary painting. Before 
proceeding to more important considerations, I want to com- 
ment briefly on some matters that I cannot settle but do not 
wish to ignore. For one thing, the phrase “ Of depth immeasur- 
able,” in the first passage, confirms the effect of the verb tenses, 
and gives the impression of depth so frequent in the back- 
grounds of Renaissance paintings. Another phrase, “in guise/ 
Of Warriers old ”—especially the in guise—brings in the note 
of strangeness, the imaginative unreality through which art 
achieves the real. Another observation that deserves note is 
the fact that for the poet a picture, however rich in details, 
need not be confined to one frame. The picture may move 
imperceptibly into a second picture and then into a third, the 
foreground of one becoming the background of the next, and 
soon. And yet the effect (except perhaps for the technique 
of the close-up) may remain closer to the effect of painting 
than of cinema. 

Another, and more important, problem I have not considered 
is this; the way the art of music contributes to the verbal 
painting. I should say that, though there are special musical 
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effects, in general the music is conveyed after the manner of 
painting. But some qualifications are necessary. It is true 
that the verse is delicately sensitive to the kinds of music being 
played by the “Flutes and soft Recorders”: a calm noble 
march at the beginning, a rhythm and verbal music more per- 
sonal and tentative and consoling at the end. But though we 
have something of the immediate effect of “ Flute and soft 
Recorders,” the effect is less definite and less complete than 
some of the immediate effects of painting that we have already 
studied. Perhaps we have an approximation of the range and 
rhythm of the pipes, but little more. Another musical effect 
may be observed. The poetry, more in the manner of music 


than painting, can repeat the theme, altered and enriched: 


Mov’d on in silence to soft Pipes that charm’d 
Thir painful steps o’re the burnt soyle. . 


But this must be qualified too, for painting also can work by 
repetition, of color or line. (All this must be understood as 
tentative, for I am basing my generalizations upon personal 
experience of effects rather than upon intimate knowledge of 
technique.) The distinction [ think I see is partly a matter of 
space: in music (as in a literary picture) you cannot take in 
the whole outline at once; you must wait for development; and 
in this sense it is possible to arrange a longer interval for the 
ear than for the eye. At least this seems to be so in the lines 
under consideration, where the return to the original theme 
occurs after the long development has erected the implications 
into a kind of musical architecture. To me this musical enrich- 
ment of the theme is an effect parallel with the poetic richness 
of the procession that moves forward in the present while 
evoking associations with things that are past. 

These, I think, are the chief effects that are close to the art 
of music. But the lines just quoted illustrate the really closer 
affinity with painting. The illusion of music is neither so imme- 
diate nor so complete in its details as the illusion of painting. 
In verbal painting we seem to be seeing the pictures, but we 
seem less to be hearing the music than to have heard it. A 
man with eyes, but no knowledge of painting, could still visu- 
alize these verbal paintings. But he could not, if he had not 
been a listener who had experienced music, imagine these musi- 
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cal effects; though we can, through the poet’s mediation in 
these lines, hear music with our inner ear, by means of the 
esthetic memory. The painter could do most of this too. And 
Milton, in creating the illusion of music (though my qualifica- 
tions are disproportionately long), has worked mostly in the 
visual manner of the painter. By the movement of his figures 
and by their faces, the painter could suggest the effects of the 
“Deliberate valour” and the power (perhaps on different 


faces) “to mitigate and swage.” Also more available to the 
painter than to the composer of Milton’s day is the art that 
can create the sensations of walking with painful steps over 
burnt soil—and all while being charmed by music. 


Q 


So far I have been trying to convince myself and the reader 
that I have worked over these lines diligently. By mastering 
some of the externals I have been trying to earn the right—to 
qualify, as it were—to make statements about the internal 
qualities of the poetry. I want to say something about why I 
feel this to be great art and great poetry. Reasonable caution 
would avoid the word great. But I have gone almost as far as 
I can with reason and caution. I am reminded of the chron- 
ology of my experience with the passage: I felt it to be great 
poetry before I had much reasonable confirmation that it was 
even great art. (I am using the word art arbitrarily: to refer 
to the technique, the management of the materials, the form. 
[am quite aware that it is a critical error to separate form and 
content; but I am equally aware that it is a more serious dis- 
tortion to act as if form were everything, and this is what often 
happens when critics reverentially refuse to consider content. 
Critics who insist that form and content are indissoluble— 
even for the temporary convenience of critical purposes— 
should stop talking about technique: which I do not propose 
todo.) Perhaps the preceding analysis helps confirm the feel- 
ing that the passage is great art. But I have no illusion that 
anything important has been said about the poetry. 

Let us return to the art. One possible standard of great- 
ness has been implicit in the discussion—the richness of the 
complexity; and more important, the degree to which one can 
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significantly analyze the complexity and still not reach any 
essential mysteries. By this standard the first stanza of Mr. 
Wallace Stevens’ Sunday Morning is great art. 


Complacencies of the peignoir, and late 
Coffee and oranges in a sunny chair, 

And the green freedom of a cockatoo 

Upon a rug mingle to dissipate 

The holy hush of ancient sacrifice. 

She dreams a little, and she feels the dark 
Encroachment of that old catastrophe, 

As a calm darkens among water-lights. 

The pungent oranges and bright, green wings 
Seem things in some procession of the dead, 
Winding across wide water, without sound. 
The day is like wide water, without sound, 
Stilled for the passing of her dreaming feet 
Over the seas, to silent Palestine, 
Dominion of the blood and sepulchre. 


And so it is. The intricate complexity of attitudes is woven 
into its pattern of sounds, rhythms, meanings, and suggestions, 
with the essential attitude controlling all, yet allowing the 
other attitudes their due measure of freedom, but no more. | 
quote this stanza because of the attitudes, which give the sig- 
nificant depth to the complexity. Of course the attitudes can- 
not be separated from the suggestions in the words and 
rhythms. That is always true, but the reverse is not neces- 
sarily true: the words and rhythms can very easily be sepa- 
rated—they are in many poems—from any genuine and sig- 
nificant complexity of attitude. Then we have a surface 
complexity. 

Let us look at an example, for the distinction is of course a 
relative one. This is the third and concluding stanza of a 
poem about the “ perfect square” of a city block. It is one 
of Mr. Karl Shapiro’s early poems. 


O neat, O dead, what feeling thing 
Could buy so bare! O dead, O neat, 
What beating heart could sink to buy 
The copy of the die complete. 


It is certainly not just verbal in its complexity, and the ideas 
are inseparable from the expression—as in great art. But a 
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principle of balance is violated. Here the expression flaunt- 
ingly dominates the ideas, as in another kind of minor art the 
ideas dominate the expression. The complexity is meretricious; 
it annoys us when we see through it, for the contrivance is not 
justified by the results. In this sense all ingenuity, all complex 
art, runs a risk: it compels us to admiration and study. In 
these lmes, once we have picked the rhetorical devices apart, 
we cannot recognize even the disiecti membra poetae; and some- 
how we cannot put the pieces together again, for there was no 
inviolable mystery that we could not get at. Everything came 
apart, for it was all surface; and what ingenuity and will can 
put together, ingenuity and will can take apart. 

I am dwelling on this because there are kinds of complexity 
that must not be allowed to pass for great art. I am not dis- 
carding—I merely am not discussing—poetry that gets com- 
plicated effects through “simplicity.” That is a great art 
which does not come within the scope of this discussion. I am, 
however, rejecting surface complexity. It is apparent that 
there are formulas for being complex; and many modern poets 
have mastered them, just as poets in every age have deceived 
themselves with formulas. One may, for instance, believe that 
poetry develops and enriches language without regarding that 
benefit as more than a kind of by-product of poetry. And 
though one certainly should not minimize the importance of 
medium, neither should one elevate the medium over the art. 
To push this a little further; there is a distinction between 
variations on a theme and variations on variations. It is 
plain enough which kind of complexity works by surface multi- 
plication. 

Milton’s variations are on a theme, a traditional rhetorical 
theme. His basic method, though not necessarily better than 
Mr. Stevens’ in Sunday Morning, is certainly different. The 
subtleties do not advertise themselves as subtleties, though 
they do, and quite rightfully, in Sunday Morning. Milton gets 
his great effects through making the ordinary extraordinary. 
The natural habits of the English language are made to yield 
miracles without seeming to. But, I repeat, that is only one 
method of art; it is not a standard. More significant is Milton’s 
not really trying to paint or make music with words. It is 
true that he did not have easily available—as do modern 
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poets—the techniques for such enterprises (though baroque 
artists were dabbling in that sort of thing). But it is clear that 
he had no major interest in such a performance. He wished to 
get some effects of painting and music, but for a purpose in 
poetry; and the other arts are perfectly subordinated to poetry, 
Could Milton have known the symbolists we might have had 
more and different musical effects; or from Mr. Stevens he 
might have learned some important devices for suggesting the 
effects of painting in verse. But would he have done much 
more in this passage? And would that have made the art 
greater? 

These questions cannot of course be answered. But they are 
worth asking and, even indirectly, trying to answer. What is 
the purpose of this passage? To return to our rhetorical defini- 
tion: it is a descriptio rei, not serving any immediate functional 
purpose and therefore an opportunity for the artist to display 
his skill. Multon has done this, though he has—if we wish to 
speak more precisely—rather displayed the effects of his skill 
and concealed the causes. He has, incidentally, been providing 
pleasure, not unimportant in a long poem. Part of the pleasure 
lies in our recognizing the concealed art, as the pleasure in 
another kind of art might lie in recognizing and apprehending 
the obscure, or in appreciating the brilliance of ingenious new 
tricks of style that say what has been unsayable. A value-judg- 
ment is not strictly relevant. Milton simply preferred certain 
kinds of technical triumph that suited his art and its purposes. 
But this passage is not merely a technical performance, a vir- 
tuoso piece. As Milton subordinated the arts of painting and 
music to the art of poetry—I risk the tedious—he subordinated 
the art of poetry to something else. 

The immediate goal in this passage (it is really involved in 
the pleasure, for without Ciceronian “ pleasing” there could 
be no “ moving ’’) is to create an important kind of realism— 
to make Satan and his cohorts real and credible antagonists. 
But a larger goal—the whole poem—helps free the poet from 
any over-anxiety to make the immediate goal a striking success 
in itself. He can work with a large hand that does not have 
to linger trembling over the fine effects, trying to make them 
finer. If Milton performs a minor miracle of craftsmanship, 
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the reader is not invited to pause in admiration and study. 
Nor is the reader of Milton compelled to pause or else miss 
what is most important in the poem—a surface complexity 
which must be unraveled, and which, when unraveled, tells all, 
and so loses the newness that was indispensable to its charm. 
Such an art—the opposite, exaggerated, of Milton’s—makes 
exquisite variations on itself, saying its few things over and 
over, perhaps beautifully, with no integral pattern of growth 
and enrichment, but only a peripheral growth, in shades of per- 
ception, in cobweb-fine nuances of words; it waxes old like a 
garment, and the disenchanted reader must, if his taste is that 
of the writer’s, pass on in search of new newnesses. 

Perhaps the most distinctive quality of this passage of Mil- 
ton’s is the sense of bigness that informs it. Subordination is 
one sign of the bigness. Painting and music, the miracles of 
craftsmanship—these are securely smaller than the part, and 
the part is smaller than the whole. It is a sense of the whole 
that makes for the bigness: that allows the poet to create the 
exquisite without stopping there, that allows him his free and 
reckless development of larger implications which pass beyond 
the immediate goal of achieving realism. Milton’s realism needs 
further definition, but we can best approach that indirectly. 

Consider two quite different poems that illustrate the same 
important kind of realism that distinguishes Milton’s lines: 
One is immediate and sensual, Yeats’ Leda and the Swan; the 
other is the fairy-tale reality of the child’s world, Mr. John 
Crowe Ransom’s Bells for John Whiteside’s Daughter. They 
both have something very significant in common—a concern 
for more than the immediate, for more than the sensuous per- 
ception of things. Had Yeats’ poem ended after the first half 
dozen lines, it would have been, not a greater poem, but a more 
surprising accomplishment in realism. Such realism—not photo- 
graphic perceptions of the surfaces of things—seems to come 
from realizing the inner qualities of things; and such realization 
apparently cannot be gained from the things alone. It is the 
pattern, the framework, the larger meaning of Leda’s experi- 
ence—all this and chiefly this that permits Yeats to apprehend 
so greatly the brute immediate; for it is more than immediate. 
It is a critical distortion, but still illuminating, to compare with 
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it Edmund Spenser’s accomplished art of soft drowsy sensu- 
ality. It has its framework, the moral purpose, but that is for 
the most part carefully kept from putting pressure on the 
immediately sensual; and it is usually cached safely several 
stanzas ahead, to reappear at the right or wrong moment. 

If what I have said about Leda and the Swan holds, then the 
basic observation also applies to these stanzas from Bells for 
John Whiteside’s Daughter: 


Her wars were bruited in our high window. 
We looked among orchard trees and beyond 
Where she took arms against her shadow, 
Or harried unto the pond 


The lazy geese, like a snow cloud 
Dripping their snow on the green grass, 
Tricking and stopping, sleepy and proud, 
Who cried in goose, Alas, 


For the tireless heart within the little 
Lady with rod that made them rise 
From their noon apple-dreams and scuttle 
Goose-fashion under the skies! 


How did everything in this childish world come to be so real, 
so clear and sharp before us that it can quite disregard the reali- 
ties of a grown-up world? Not because it is a pure fragmentary 
vision; but because it is the terrible memory of an adult, of one 
who is trying to find a way to deal with his grief over the death 
of the child. The pressure of his need gives him insight, though 
the insight cannot afterwards carry over completely into the 
grown-up world of death and funeral. He returns, from his 
memory, with some evidence of relief, but the special quality of 
his insight was part of the child’s world, not of the adult’s: 
only as an adult tormented by the mystery of the child’s death 
could he enter the kingdom of the child. It was a painful ser'- 
ousness (which, too easily, can blind the moralist to moral 
values in literature) that prevented Mr. Winters from recog- 
nizing the larger meaning of this poem. For it is not a lovely 
fragment but a perfect poem—and because of the mutual rela- 
tionship between the larger meaning and the specific memory. 

To return to Milton: his realism is distinguished by this 
same concern for more than the immediate. His subordina- 
tion, with its sense of the whole, is one external sign of the 
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bigness that can record the immediate and yet transcend it. I 
said earlier that one possible standard of greatness in poetry 
was involved in the extent of significant complexity one could 
discover without reaching any essential mystery. We are 
arrived at a place where this problem must be grappled with; 
for one mystery, as I see it, is in the sense of bigness that com- 
prehends, but is not limited by, the immediate. The lines 
most directly concerned are these: 


Anon they move 
In perfect Phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of Flutes and soft Recorders; such as rais’d 
To highth of noblest temper Hero’s old 
Arming to Battel, and in stead of rage 
Deliberate valour breath’d, firm and unmov’d 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat, 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches, troubl’d thoughts, and chase 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they 
Breathing united force with fixed thought 
Mov’d on in silence to soft pipes that charm’d 
Thir painful steps o’re the burnt soyle. 


The opening lines are a noble expression of one powerful atti- 
tude towards life. It is an attitude of stern self-discipline, not 
dependent upon the undisciplinable energy of rage. It is one 
answer to the challenge of life, but it is an answer that affirms 
its superiority by shutting out all alternatives and qualifica- 
tions. It offers the discipline, complete: deliberate valor, united 
force, fixed thought. It is noble, as superiority to self, as quiet 
certainty, always are. Though it is an answer best maintained 
while marching, it can shame into silence him who would argue 
or qualify. For men marching under discipline towards a goal 
are willing to sacrifice their lives; and that is an argument 
dificult for other men to contradict, except by marching them- 
selves. And yet, if we are not marching we recognize this 
answer as a limited one. The lines, beginning “ Nor wanting 
power,” and through “ From mortal or immortal minds,” ex- 
press another attitude. This is not so much an answer as an 
acceptance of what the earlier lines deny, by willed suppres- 
sion: an acceptance, neither defiant nor submissive, of the 
human condition. 
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This whole passage has an important purpose to fulfil. The 
fallen angels, and their leader, are full of doubts and fears, but 
they still desperately wish to be defiant. The only certainty 
they are capable of feeling is that of marching men. Yet this 
feeling is for fallen angels more a refuge than a strength. They 
stiffen in this feeling; the verse tells us so through the fiction of 
describing the music; and also tells us, with a wonderful indi- 
rectness, that the music is not “ wanting power to mitigate and 
swage ’—in the context a tremendous admission. Such com- 
forts are necessary. The artist is great enough in his sym- 
pathy, and in his art, to feel his way into the villains of his 
piece. Suddenly they are angels, though fallen; and like us, 
underneath our various exteriors, they are dependent upon 
comforts that are outside themselves. Satan and his legions 
of devils, the fallen angels, all humanity—for a moment they 
fuse and become one in their strength and weakness. It is only 
for a moment, but it is a bold moment. 

It is instructive to compare with Milton’s line, “ Anguish 
and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain,” another distinguished 
series of nouns: 

For the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain. 


This isn’t the same thing, and the difference is not merely a 
matter of neither-nor instead of and. Hf we accept what is said 
it is big enough and final enough. But is it more than a point 
of view, a desperate evasion proposed as an answer?—under- 
standable certainly, but so is the answer of marching men. The 


‘ 


realism of the “ darkling plain” is impressive enough, but a 
desperate thrust at finality is almost always impressive. We 
‘an accept, in art, many possible views of life; but if a limited 
and precise view is presented, it can hardly escape judgment in 
terms of both the validity of the view and the validity of the 
presentation. I do not want to become involved in this prob- 
lem now; I want only to emphasize this distinction between 
the reality of Arnold’s lines and the reality of Milton’s. The 
view presented by Milton is of a different and bigger quality. 
It sees the human situation “ steadily ” and “ whole.” It recog- 
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nizes the tangible and intangible pains, but recognizes too that 
they can be—not ended but chased; and from mortal or—this 
is the peak, suddenly and quietly mounted, from which all 
human horizons move magnificently back!—immortal minds. 
It is a reality for anyone who has not hardened into absolute 
certainties his human apprehension of things. 


3 

I have some generalizations to make, some earned by the 
preceding discussion, some not. This passage of Milton’s meas- 
ures up to the most important standards of metaphysical art, 
and helps put some unimportant standards in their place. 

It has the kind of complexity that counts—an inner and 
functional complexity. If it is not elliptical, compressed, and 
intense in every phrase, that does not matter much. For that 
is not an important standard—it may suit the strategy of The 
Waste Land very well, but not that of the Four Quartets. What 
is important is that this passage has genuine tension. Nor is 
irony the only possible test, the only means by which a poet 
can “earn” his vision. (I say this with sincere respect for the 
valuable work done by some of our modern critics. Perhaps 
they have done their work too well. There is point in Mr. 
Ransom’s witty remark; “ We should be so much in favor of 
tragedy and irony as not to think it good policy to require them 
in all our poems, for fear we might bring them into bad fame.’’) 
Milton’s view of the way to earn a vision does not exclude 
irony, as we use the word today, but it is closer to what we call 
“the drama of structure”: ‘“ As therefore the state of man 
now is, what wisdom can there be to choose, what continuance 
to forbear, without the knowledge of evil? . . . that which puri- 
fies us is trial, and trial is by what is contrary.” 

Tension is like complexity: it can be inner tension, or it can 
be surface tension. In many a modern metaphysical poem 
every line has tension. And all the shocks and dissonances 
may, in Mr. Joseph Warren Beach’s phrase, “cancel” each 
other out. An esthetic that puts a premium on small ironies 
may not follow the separate ironies far below the surface. And 
so all the lively variations will proceed from the one theme; the 
theme itself is just accepted: everything proceeds from it, 
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lively and illuminating, but no more. The theme itself remains 
static, though the details may not. But the implications of the 
details do not really trouble and work the theme to make it a 
rich imaginative thing, greater and more significant by the sug- 
gestive evolvement of its implications. The difference is that 
between illustrating an idea and developing it with artistic 
imagination. It is the difference between using the esthetic of 
tension as a formula and using it as a standard. 

The greater the faith perhaps the greater the challenge that 
can be afforded, the greater “ recklessness,” the greater tension. 
This faith, of course, is quite different from a settled commit- 
ment not earned in the work of art. Perhaps a settled core of 
belief is necessary for such tension. I do not know. But cer- 
tainly essential is faith in the validity of the artist’s view, and 
in the reality that can be reached through the ordered—yet 
miraculously independent—struggle of a dramatic structure. 
The poet who could produce his lines about music, and as 
accompaniment to the forward march of the legions of devils, 
achieved a great tension. Compared with it, the minor devices 
of irony make a tinkling sound. 


University of Washington 
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WHIG AESTHETICS: A PHASE OF EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY TASTE 


By SAMUEL KLIGER 


1 


The close correlation of political party-ideals with aesthetic 
appreciation of the fine arts constitutes an interesting chapter 
in the history of “taste” in England during the eighteenth 
century. What may be called “ Whig aesthetics ” represents 
an eighteenth-century system of critical apologetics or a new 
canon of taste in which Tories and Whigs, in accordance with 
their respective political principles, found themselves divided 


in their judgments on the qualities in a work of art which 


constitute its beauty. 

The political bias affecting the critic’s taste was especially 
strong in architecture. Elsewhere, I have been able to show 
that the Gothic taste was a Whig taste.’ The Gothic edifice 
came to stand for the entire liberalizing tendency of the 
Whig movement towards parliamentary supremacy unfet- 
tered by monarchical control. What is important in the dis- 
cussion of architectural theory is the association formed in 
some eighteenth-century minds between Whig principles of 
popular government and the freedom from neo-classical re- 
straints displayed in the inexhaustible imaginative energy of 
the Gothic building; from the opposing Tory point of view, 


the symmetry and balance of the Grecian building apotheo- 


sized the Tory aim of maintaining national stability through a 
vested aristocratic interest and a strong monarchy. In short, 
the movement towards freedom from neo-classical restraints 
in architecture found the same advocates and opponents as 


| that towards freedom in political matters. The purpose of 


this essay is to show the parallel which the eighteenth century 
discovered—or pretended to discover—between parliamentary 


' freedom and artistic freedom in garden-design. 


At the very outset of any discussion of eighteenth-century 


‘Samuel Kliger, “The ‘Goths’ in England: an Introduction to the Gothic Vogue 


in Eighteenth Century Aesthetic Discussion,” MP, 43 (1945). 107-17. 
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aesthetic theory, it is important to remind oneself again of 
the pitfall to be avoided in the classic-romantic dichotomy 
embalmed in the older text-books of eighteenth-century litera- 
ture. Two ideas, as a necessary minimum, are essential to the 
understanding of the eighteenth-century critical mode. In the 
first place, no neo-classicist ever existed who taught that great 
poetry could be created by simply following the “ rules,” that 
art could dispense with the imagination; the neo-classicism 
represented basically an equilibrium of opposites in which “ rea- 
son” and “ nature ” were the opposed terms, “ reason ” stand- 
ing for judgment, decorum, regularity, the “ rules,” where “ na- 
ture” stood for imagination, novelty, inspiration, a pleasing 
irregularity.” The equilibrium of opposites was more or less 
stable, but its constant tendency was towards instability in the 
direction of undue emphasis on either “ reason ” or * nature,” 
especially when such exterior forces as Tory politics with its 
intrenched beliefs in security and the status quo, or contrari- 
wise, the force of Whig politics with its stress on progress and 
an expanding future, tended to upset the equilibrium in either 
of the two directions.* In the second place, the classic-romantic 
dichotomy can not answer satisfactorily questions it raises itself 


about the tendency in the period to correlate art and morals 
bi-laterally. Because of the equilibrium of opposites, the cen- 


. > 


tury took as its “religion” a rational compromise between 
extremes; the period sought, therefore, for a rational norm 
common to art and morals alike. In this way only, could 
politics (or religion, as Lovejoy has brilliantly shown) inter- 
vene at all in the discussions of the beautiful. 

On both sides, Tory and Whig, of the question of style in 
gardening, much if not all of the discussion was so much critical 
shadow-boxing in response to a need for overcoming what the 
Tories affected to think were Whig prejudices for excessive 
aesthetic irregularity or, on the other hand, what the Whigs 


?R.S. Crane, “ English Criticism: neo-classicism,” in Dictionary of World Litera- 
ture, ed. by Joseph T. Shipley (New York, 1943); the annual bibliography of 
eighteenth-century studies in the April number of Philological Quarterly since 1926 
frequently questions the stale formula provided by the classic-romantic dichotomy 
and calls for a re-valuation of eighteenth-century literature. 

*Deism in religion, as Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy has shown, tended to shift 
the balance (and maintain it there) towards the neo-classical pole; see A. O. Love- 
joy, “ The Parallel of Deism and Classicism,” MP, 29 (1932). 281-99. 
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thought were Tory prejudices for excessive aesthetic regularity. 
In reality, the Tory Chambers and the Whig William Mason, 
in their actual pronouncements on gardening style, were largely 
in agreement on the fundamental principle of combining “ art ” 
and “ nature ” suitably in an equilibrium of the opposing terms 
without undue emphasis on the one and corresponding neglect 
of the other. The arguments, therefore, for a Tory or a Whig 
taste, proceed largely on the basis of the mere accident that 
Chambers, having been appointed to tutor the young Prince 
of Wales in art, antagonized the Whigs as a result. If Cham- 
bers had not received a royal appointment, the Whigs might 
never have found fault with his principles of design. 


2 


The World, in two essays dated 1755 and 1756, condemns 
the irregularity of Gothic architecture and the exotic Chinese 
style of decoration. The two passages reveal the association 
formed in the Tory mind between aesthetic irregularity and 
the Whig clamor for popular liberty. Whitehead, in essay no. 
153, connects the debased Gothic taste with “our modern 
notion of liberty which allows everyone the privilege of play- 
ing the fool, and of making himself ridiculous in whatever way 
he pleases.” Essay no. 171 is also ironic on liberty in art and 
in polities: 

. gives anyone the right to exalt the divinities of Pekin to the 
same degree of honour in his gallery paid to the Grecian Venus 


and Apollo, it would be an infringement upon British liberty to 
check his devotion.* 


Samuel Bowden similarly detects an agitation set up by politi- 
cal factionalism: 


But there is a party spirit and bigotry of taste, in matters of litera- 
ture, and polite knowledge, as well as in religion, and politics. 


George Mason connects more directly than Bowden new tastes 
with Whig principles of liberty: 


‘The World in Alexander Chalmers, British Esayists (London, 1802-03), Essays 
no. 153, Dec. 4, 1755, vol. 28; Essay no. 171, April 8, 1756, vol. 29. 
*Samuel Bowden, Poems on Various Subjects (Bath, 1754), p. xviii. 


4 
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In this country, the spirit of liberty extends itself to the very 
fancies of individuals. Independency has become as strongly 
asserted in matters of taste, as in religion and government; it in 
produced more motley appearances, than perhaps a whole series 
of ages can parallel. Yet to this whimsical appearance of caprice, 
the modern improvements in gardening may chiefly be attributed,’ 


John Aikin, writing on gardening (1793), also reflects the cur- 
rent pattern of ideas which equated political liberty with a 
taste for “natural” art and tyranny with formal art: 


Even moral ideas are brought in to decide the preference; and a 
taste for nature is said equivalent to a love for liberty and truth; 
while the votaries of art are pronounced slaves to formality and 
constraint.” 


Washington Irving wrote home to America the amusing story 
of an embattled English squire defending his formal garden 
against the romantic “ republican ” garden: 


He admired this fashion in gardening; it had an air of magnificence, 
was courtly and noble, and befitting good old family style. The 
boasted imitation of nature in modern gardening had sprung up 
with modern republican notions, but did not suit a monarchical 
government; it smacked of the leveling system. I could not help 
smiling at this introduction of politics into gardening, though | 
expressed some apprehension that I should find the old gentleman 
rather intolerant in his creed. Frank assured me, however, that it 
was almost the only instance in which he had ever heard his father 
meddle with politics; and he believed that he had got this notion 
from a member of parliament who once passed a few weeks with 
him. The squire was glad of any argument to defend his clipped 
yew-trees and formal terraces, which had been occasionally attacked 
by modern landscape gardeners.® 


is the most sacred word in the eighteenth- 
century vocabulary of philosophic and aesthetic ideas; ® it 1s 
also the most multivocal of the period’s terms, combining mean- 
ings which are very often in direct opposition to each other. 


The term “ nature” 


° George Mason, An Essay on Design in Gardening (London, 1795), pp. 50-1; 
originally published in 1768. 

7™John Aikin, Letters from a Father to his Son (London, 1794, 3rd edition), 
“Letter XV,” pp. 148-9. 

8 Washington Irving, “'The Sketch Book,” in Works (Nottingham Society ed’, 
N. Xe), i Oa. 

® Arthur O. Lovejoy, “‘ Nature’ as an Aesthetic Norm,” 
445-50. 


MLN, 42 (1947). 
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As the passages quoted show, the term “ nature ” in the sense 


of irrepressible energy, novelty, formlessness, and antithetical 


to the same word in the sense of uniformity, decorum, regu- 
larity, is now also seen to stand in a Whig political perspective, 
bi-laterally covering moral and aesthetic meanings. 


3 


None of the passages quoted refers specifically to William 
Mason’s poem The English Garden, but it offered a clear illus- 
tration of the parallel between parliamentary freedom and free- 
dom in landscape design. The poem echoes an abiding faith 
in popular liberty, which in Mason’s mind evidently is joined 
to aesthetic freedom. 

The reference to Boston and the concluding lines on liberty 
point to Mason’s American sympathies and his opposition to 
George III’s policies: 

the sons of Peace 
Await the day, when, smarting with his wrongs, 
Old England’s Genius wakes; when with him wakes 
That plain integrity, contempt of gold, 
Disdain of slav’ry, liberal awe of rule 
Which fixt the rights of people, peers and prince, 


And on them founded the majestic pile 
Of British Freedom; *° 


In Book IT, Mason deals with the question of a fence to sur- 
round the garden. Mason’s libertarianism is shown in the state- 
ment that the animals of the forest “ proclaim their hate of 
thraldom,” whereas 
Nothing brooks 
Confinement, save degenerate man alone, 
Who deems a monarch’s smile can gild his chains." 


The formal garden is fenced with “tonsile yew,” and Mason 
elevates his objection to this feature of the formal garden to a 
political level. In a second passage, he makes even clearer his 
preference for the wild, natural garden on a political basis: 


?° William Mason, “ The English Garden,” in Works (London, 1811), 1. 310-11; 
J. W. Draper, William Mason: a Study in Eighteenth Century Culture (N. Y., 
1924) , 

11, 248. 
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Each plant that springs 
Holds, like the people of some free-born state, 
Its right fair franchis’d; ** 


It is in some such sense as expressed in these lines that 
Washington Irving’s squire objected to republican notions in 
gardening." 

Mason’s satirical poems, the Heroic Epistle and the Heroic 
Postscript, and Walpole’s notes thereon (printed for the first 
time by Paget Toynbee from the Harvard College manuscripts) 
continue the debate over Whig aesthetics. Walpole’s notes on 
Mason’s satirical poems make perfectly clear that the object 
of attack was not so much the landscape-designer and court- 
hireling Sir William Chambers as it was the Tory group who 
had persistently attacked all of Mason’s poetical productions: 


Sr William Chambers was a harmless Innovator on Taste; but 
Shebbeare, Sr John Dalrymple, Macpherson and Dr. Johnson were 
Assassins pensioned to asperse the Champions and Martyrs of 
Freedom, & to recommend the chains & massacres prepared for 
America." 


Additional notes by Walpole make clear the political connec- 
tion of Mason’s English Garden: 


In Mr. Mason’s Georgie of which the Subject is more elegant than 
the Roman’s the living landscapes of Kent, Hamilton, & Brown will 
be preserved, when their groves are felled, & their lawns restored 
to the ploughshare, or desolated by Tyranny and Tax-gatherers. 


721, 268. 

18 For another view of an eighteenth-century republican garden, see T. New- 
comb’s Mr. Hervey’s Contemplations on a Flower-Garden (London, 1757), pp. 
16-7: 

Frugal republic this; how neat, how plain? 

Whate’er resembles the proud pomp of kings, 

All ensigns of vain royalty that blaze 

In princely palaces are banish’d hence, 

Ne’er welcom’d in this modest green abode. 
The poem goes on to describe a social chain-of-being in a garden which the poet 
somehow reconciles with his republicanism: 

Nor has the florist’s care forgot to range 

Each family in its distinct abode; 

To different classes different spots assign’d, 
For a similar chain-of-being in an eighteenth-century garden, see Henry Jones, 
Clifton (Bristol, 1767) . 

14 Paget Toynbee (ed.), Satirical Poems Published Anonymously by William 
Mason with Notes by Horace Walpole (Oxford, 1936), p. 32. 
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His Poem will preserve the Science, or restore it should no speci- 
mens remain. At least it will show what a Paradise was England 
while she retained her Constitution—for perhaps it is no paradox 
to say, that the reason why Taste in gardening was never dis- 
covered before the beginning of the present century is, that it was 
the result of all the happy combinations of an Empire of Freemen, 
an Empire formed by Trade, not by a military & conquering Spirit, 
maintained by the valour of an Independent Property, enjoying 
long tranquility after Virtuous struggles, & employing its opulence 
& good sense on the refinements of rational Pleasure. 


Striking obviously at the King’s policy towards the American 


' colonies, Walpole points out that the Romans did not cultivate 
' “the amenities of the country ” for the pleasure in gardening 
' but “ to facilitate the marching of legions against insurrection.” 


Continuing, Walpole declares: 


Considered in this light, Mr. Mason’s English Garden is a beautifull 
Set of Cuts to a Commentary on our once-blessed Constitution. .. . 
The English Taste in Gardening is thus the growth of the English 
Constitution, & must perish with it.*® 


»Swayed by their strong libertarianism, Mason and Walpole 


conspired, therefore, to establish, whether they knew it or not, 
the notion of a Whig taste in gardening to match the Whig 
taste for the Gothic style in architecture. Certainly the oppo- 
nents of the informal garden associated, as we have seen, the 
new style of garden-design with Whiggism. 

There is a good deal of aesthetic confusion in Mason’s Eng- 
lish Garden. As Draper points out, the notes which Mason 
supplied to his poem tend to place emphasis on rules and regu- 
larity whereas the scenes described in the poem itself are 
“romantic.” '? Either political factionalism (in the two pas- 
sages where it seems to be affecting the viewpoint) or a gen- 
erally muddled aesthetics, or both, explain Mason’s failure to 
see that in point of fact the Tory Chambers also held the 
equilibrium of opposites: 

a judicious mixture of art and nature, an extract of what is good 
in both manners, would certainly be more perfect than either.’* 


* Pp. 43-5. 

ne, 4 

‘Draper, op. cit., p. 226. 

“Sir William Chambers, A Dissertation on Oriental Gardening (London, 1772), 
p. Vili, 
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In this connection, the controversy that broke out between 
Humphrey Repton and Sir Uvedale Price is illuminating both 
in the light it throws on the basic art-nature antithesis and on 
politics as a factor in aesthetic theorizing. 

Lancelot Brown was Repton’s preceptor in the theory of land- 
scape design. Gradually, however, Repton gave up Brown’ 


formalism for a more natural style. Repton’s Letter to Uvedale 
Price (1794) upholds the equilibrium of opposites; it also inter. 
prets the English constitution in such a way as to suggest a 
fitting parallel to his balanced theory of design: 


I cannot help seeing great affinity betwixt deducing gardening from 
the painters’ studies of wild nature, and deducing government from 
the uncontrolled opinions of man in a savage state. The neatness, 
simplicity, and elegance of English gardening, have acquired the 
approbation of the present century, as the happy medium betwixt 
the wildness of nature and the stiffness of art; in the same manner 
as the English constitution is the happy medium betwixt the liberty 
of savages, and the restraint of despotic government; and so long 
as we enjoy the benefit of these middle degrees betwixt extremes 
of each, let experiments of untried, theoretical improvement be 
made in some other country.’® 


Price, in courteous reply to Repton, agrees with the constitu- 
tional parallel; he disagrees, however, with the deduction drawn 
therefrom, the difference resting apparently on a more historical 
view of the slow development of the English constitution: 


That the English constitution is the happy medium between the 
liberty of savages, and the restraint of despotic government, I do 
not merely acknowledge, I feel it with pride and exultation; but 
that pride and exultation would sink into shame and despondency, 
should the parallel you have made even become just—should the 
freedom, energy, and variety of our minds, give place to tamenes 
and monotony—should our opinions be prescribed to us, and like 
our places, be moulded into one form. A much apter and mor 
instructive parallel might have been drawn between our constitu- 
tion, and the art you have so much wronged. That art, like the 
old feudal government, meagre, hard, and Gothic in its beginning, 


2° Sir Uvedale Price on the Picturesque. With an Essay on the Origin of Taste 
and Much Original Matter by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder (Edinburgh, 1842), p. 413. 
Repton’s Letter was published separately in 1794 and included in his Sketches and 
Hints on Landscape Gardening also published in 1794. It was reprinted again it 
Repton’s An Enquiry into Changes of Taste in Landscape Gardening (1806). Price 
himself included Repton’s Letter in his study On the Picturesque (1794). The 
controversy between the two men was carried on courteously. 
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was mellowed and softened by long experience and successive trials; 
and not less improved in spirit and energy. Such was the progress 
of our constitution, such is its character; such also was the progress 
of painting, such the character of its highest productions, at its 
brightest period.*° 


Richard Payne Knight, the friend of Price, came to his defense 
in a poem entitled The Landscape. The poem includes lines 
deploring the Reign of Terror in France. Although Repton 
had not explicitly compared the excessive naturalness of Price’s 
“picturesque ” theory of gardening to the Reign of Terror, 
Knight reads the comparison into Repton’s remarks. In re- 
buttal, Knight declares: 


J assure Mr. Repton, however, that I will never follow the example 
which he has set, in his Letter to Mr. Price, of endeavouring to 
involve speculative differences of opinion, upon subjects of mere 
elegant amusement, with the nearest and dearest interests of 
humanity; and thus to engage the popular passions of the times 
in dispute, which I am certain that he, as well as every other candid 
and liberal man will, upon more mature reflection, wish to keep 
entirely free from them. To say that his own system or rural 
embellishment resembles the British constitution, and that Mr. 
Price’s and mine resemble the Democratic tyranny of France, is a 
species of argument which any person may employ, on any occa- 
sion, without being at the expense either of sense or science.”* 


Thus it was that the movement in aesthetics towards a freer, 
more natural style of gardening became a party-issue between 
Whigs and Tories, between friends and enemies of the Ameri- 


°° Pp. 442-43. 

* Richard Payne Knight, The Landscape (London, 1795; 2nd edition), p. 101. 
It is noteworthy that Knight, like his friend Price, has an evolutionary insight 
towards the growth of political institutions. Both Knight and Price see primitive 
wildness or excesses as a necessary initial stage. Growth, in their view, is ameliora- 
tive towards more liberty which preserves the original primitive ardor for liberty, 
restraining it without destroying it. Knight condemns (p. 92) the excesses of the 
French revolutionary rabble, but he makes his ultimate point: 

“ Yet, from these horrors, future times may see 

Just order spring, and genuine liberty.” 
Knight and Price, therefore, fasten on the element of restraint or regularity in 
Repton’s balanced theory of design and attack it as premature, leading to tameness. 
Actually Repton and his opponents are in basic agreement on the need for a bal- 
ance except that they express it in different ways. Knight’s and Price’s evolu- 
tionary point of view may possibly be interpreted as Rousseauistic; see A. O. Love- 
joy, “The Supposed Primitivism of Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality,’ MP, 21 
(1923). 165-86. 
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can and French struggles for liberty. The distinctive features 
of the entire dispute between Whigs and Tories (aside from the 
light it throws on the eighteenth century equilibrium of oppo- 
sites) was, in the first place, its correlation of art and morals 
(political morals in this case) . To understand the phenomenon, 
we must go back to Shaftesbury at least, if not to his philo- 
sophical mentors, the Cambridge Platonists, to see how the 
rational idea of “taste,” bearing simultaneously ethical and 
aesthetic meanings entered into the stream of philosophic ideas 
in England.” In the second place, the Whig appropriation of a 
freer aesthetic style, as if they had created it alone, is actually 
a transfer to the party of a contrast drawn earlier in the period 
between French servility under tyrants and English parliamen- 
tary liberalism, the inference being that the French were 
doomed to classical art. Sir William Temple’s discovery of a 
rapport between English liberty and England’s pre-eminent suc- 
cess in comedy; Dryden’s attack on the excesses of French clas- 
sical drama; Pope’s sneers at French despotism; Shaftesbury’s 
idea of an English national taste not yet crystallized but being 
created by analogy with English liberal government; Hurd’s 
idea that blank verse was more suited to English freedom than 
rhyming verse—all these are elements in the movements which, 
while condemning “ rule-ridden ” France, paved the way for a 
Whig aesthetics. 
a 


Pope, in the Essay on Criticism, condemns rule-ridden 


France. Assimilating art to politics, he is making an appeal 
for liberalizing the rules in the name of English constitutional 
growth: 


But critic-learning flourish’d most in France; 
The rules a nation, born to serve, obeys; 
And Boilean still in right of Horace sways. 


22 For Shaftesbury’s correlation of art and morals, see “ Advice to an Author” 
(Robertson, 2. 225-30), p. 237: “And thus the sense of inward numbers, the 
knowledge and practice of the social virtues, and the familiarity and favor of the 
moral graces, are essential to the character of a deserving artist and just favourite 
of the Muses. Thus are the Arts and Virtues mutually friends; and thus the sci- 
ence of virtuosi and that of virtue itself become, in a manner, one and the same. 

For the accomplishment of breeding is, to learn whatever is decent in com- 
pany or beautiful in arts... .” See also W. G. Howard, “Good Taste and Con- 
science,” PMLA, 25 (1910). 486-97. 
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But we, brave Britons, foreign laws despis’d, 
And kept unconquer’d and uncivilised; 
Fierce for the liberties of wit and bold, 
We still defied the Romans, as of old.2* 


The passage, almost by itself, compels us to revise the anti- 
quated notion of Pope as a rigid neo-classicist since it is plain 
that it speaks against the rules. But aside from this important 
consideration—to be dealt with later—Pope’s scorn of rule- 
ridden France is an offshoot of a theory of climatic conditioning 
which will be interesting to trace. 

In 1659, John Evelyn published anonymously A Character 
of England, pretending that he was a visiting Frenchman criti- 
cizing the “ asymmetrie ’of London’s congested housing. The 
tract proceeds, however, to defend English architectural prac- 
tice on the ground that the houses, 


by their diversity of frontings do declare a freedome of our Sub- 
jects, that what they acquire by industry, may be bestowed at 
pleasure; not obliged to build so for the will of the Princes: Whereas 
the Citizens of Paris are so forced to uniformity, that their struc- 
tures seem to be only one continued magnificent wall loop-hol’d.** 


In 1664, Evelyn relates the diversity of English architectural 
style to national temperament: 
It is from the Asymmetry of our Buildings, want of decorum and 


proportion in our Houses, that the irregularity of our humours and 
affections may be shrewdly discerned.*° 


A climate theory of humours was widely prevalent during the 
seventeenth century. It was even observed by both foreigners 
and natives that England’s suicide rate was high because of 
the instability of English character. Evelyn thus traces, with- 
out mentioning the “rules” as such, aesthetic irregularity to 
the humours. 

Sir William Temple combines, in one discussion of English 


"Pope, Essay on Criticism, 3. 711 ff. 

** The Character of England appeared in two editions in 1659 and was soon after 
attacked in a tract entitled Gallus Castratus. Evelyn published in the same year 
a third edition which is, however, merely a re-issue of the second edition with a new 
title page. See G. Keynes, John Evelyn: A Study in Bibliography |Cambridge, 
University Press, 1937], pp. 61-68). I quote from page 9 of the “ third edition.” 

* John Evelyn, tr., A Parallel of the Antient Architecture with the Modern by 
Roland Fréart (London, 1707, 2nd edition), “ Epistle Dedicatory ” (signed 1664). 
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comedy, Evelyn’s separate viewpoints toward English political 
liberty and English temperament as the anterior explanations 
of English aesthetic inventiveness. In the essay Of Poetry 
Temple undertakes to show that England was pre-eminent in 
comedy because of its pre-eminence in achieving political free- 
dom. Temple’s argument, briefly, is that in a free country 
there is more latitude for the development of eccentricities and 
“humours ”; consequently, the outstanding success of English 
comedy is in its portrayal of humour-types. Temple says: 


It may seem a defect in the antient Stage that the Characters intro- 
duced were so few, and those so common, as a Covetous Old Man, 
an Amorous Young, a Witty Wench, a Crafty Slave, a Bragging 
Soldier. The Spectators met nothing upon the Stage, but what 
they met in the Streets and at every Turn. All the Variety is 
drawn only from different and uncommon Events, whereas if the 
characters are so too, the Diversity and the Pleasure must needs 
be the more. But as of most general Customs in a Country there 
is usually some Ground from the Nature of the People or the 
Clymat, so there may be amongst us for this Vein of our Stage, 
and a greater Variety of Humor in the Picture, because there is a 
great Variety in the Life. This may proceed from the Native 
Plenty of our Soyle, the unequalness of our Clymat, as well as the 
Ease of our Government, and the Liberty of Professing Opinions 
and Factions, which perhaps our Neighbours may have about them, 
but are forced to disguise, and thereby they may come in time to 
be extinguish’t. Plenty begets Wantonness and Pride; Wantonness 
is apt to invent, and Pride scorns to imitate. Liberty begets 
Stomach or Heart, and Stomach will not be Constrained. Thus 
we come to have more Originals, and more that appear what they 
are; we have more Humours because every Man follows his own, 
and takes a Pleasure, perhaps a Pride, to shew it.*° 


Temple does not mention France, but he describes the inhibit- 
ing effect of tyranny on comedy: 


On the contrary, where the People are generally poor, and forced 
to hard Labour, their Actions and Lives are all of a Piece; where 
they serve hard Masters, they must follow his Examples as well 
as Commands, and are forced upon Imitation in small Matters as 
well as Obedience in the great: So that some Nations look as if 
they were cast all by one Mould, or Cut out all by one Pattern,— 
at least the common People in one, and the Gentlemen in another. 
They seem all of a sort in their Habits, their Customs, and even 


26 J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1908-09), 
3. 104. 
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their Talk and Conversation, as well as in the Application and 
Pursuit of their Actions and their Lives.? 


Concluding his discussion with some recollections of choice 
humour-types he has personally known such as a laundress 
given to the reading of Epicurus, Temple says: 


What Effect soever such a Composition or Medly of Humours 
among us may have upon our Lives or our Government, it must 
needs have a good one upon our Stage, and has given admirable 
Play to our Comical Wits: So that in my Opinion there is no Vein 
of that sort, either Antient or Modern, which Excels or Equals the 
Humour of our Plays.** 


Following Temple, other writers similarly detected a rapport 
between liberty and comedy. Congreve, in his essay Concern- 
ing Humour in Comedy (1695) , remarks: 


I look upon Humour to be almost of English Growth, at least, it 
does not seem to have found such increase on any other soil. 
And what appears to be the reason of it is the Greater Freedom, 
Privilege, and Liberty which the Common People of England 
enjoy... .”° 


Temple’s influence was exerted directly on Steele as the Guar- 
dian paper no. 144 shows: 


It is a very just and common observation upon the nations of this 
island, that in their different degrees, and in their several profes- 
sions and employments, they abound as much and perhaps more, 
in good sense than any people; and yet, at the same time there is 
scarce an Englishman of any life and spirit, that has not some odd 
cast of thought, some original humour that distinguishes him from 
his neighbor. Hence it is that our comedies are enriched with such 
a diversity of characters, as is not to be seen upon any other theatre 
in Europe. 


Steele continues, quoting Temple at length, and ends by assert- 
ing English liberty. In condemning popery, he may mean 
France: 


So long as our wit and humour continue, and the generality of us 
will have their own way of thinking, speaking, and acting, this 
nation is not like to give quarter to any invader, and much less 


*7 Ibid., pp. 104-5. 

*8 Ibid., p. 106. 

°° The Complete Works of William Congreve, ed. Montague Summers (Scho, 
1923), 3. 167. 
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to bear with the absurdities of popery, in exchange for an estab- 
lished and a reasonable faith.*° 

Neither Temple, Congreve, nor Steele have importunate 
doubts concerning the “rules,” although the implication left 
by their admiration of English comic practice is on the side of 
liberalizing the “rules.” It was left to John Dryden in his 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy to develop more systematically and 
thoroughly their observations on the liveliness of English 
humours-comedy in terms of a sharp contrast with the regu- 
larity of French drama. Neander constantly compares the 
liveliness of English drama with the dulness of French drama: 
And this leads me to wonder why Lisideius and many others should 
ery up the barrenness of the French plots, above the variety and 
copiousness of the English ... by their |the French] servile observa- 
tions of the Unities of Time and Place, and integrity of scenes he 
means by the latter, their avoidance of the English practice of 
mixing tragedy and comedy in tragi-comedy, they have brought on 
themselves that dearth of plot and narrowness of imagination, 
which may be observed in all their plays. ... For, if you consider 
the plots, our own are more quick and fuller of spirit... 2) 
Dryden offers a curious version of the theory of national tem- 
perament. The even and dull regularity of French plays, he 
says, 
may suit well enough with the French; for as we, who are a more 
sullen people, come to be diverted at our plays, so they, who are 
of an airy and gay temper, come thither to make themselves more 
serious. .. .°* 
What Dryden is really seeking is a balance of “ art” and “ na- 
ture,” regularity and liveliness; both qualities are present in 
the best art. Therefore, Neander says: 
To conclude on this subject of relations; if we are to be blamed 
for showing too much of the action, the French are as faulty for 
discovering too little of it: a mean betwixt both should be observed 
by every judicious writer. .. .** 


Pope’s sneer at political France has led him, in the passage 


°° Steele, Guardian, no. 144 (1718). 

*1 Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1. 70, 76, 78. Italics are 
my own. 

82 Tbid., p. 72. 

53 Tbid., p. 75. 
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quoted above, to overstate the case against the “ rules ” in the 
line: 

We still defied the Romans, as of old.*4 


But, if we read further, we note that Pope, like Dryden, re- 
dresses the balance in favor of the art-nature equilibrium: 


Yet some there were, among the sounder few, 
Of those who less presumed, and better knew, 
Who durst assert the juster ancient cause, 

And here restored the Wit’s fundamental laws.** 


No one of the writers we have discussed is an Aristotelian, 
that is, a critic treating formal aspects of art independent of 
makers or readers. The readers are not treated as mere readers 
but as climatically or politically conditioned readers. The 
critics overstate their cases, of course, since they would prob- 
ably have admitted under question that the qualities of a work 
of art are dependent only in part on conditions of milieu or 
political affiliation, the rest being a problem of formal struc- 
ture and design. The period’s tendency to correlate art with 
polities, religion, and morals drew criticism out of the orbit of 
Aristotelian exegesis. 


5 


It would be a simple matter to show that numerous writers 
(including Percival Stockdale, Lewis Theobald, Alexander 
Gerard, Oliver Goldsmith) during the eighteenth century con- 
nect English political liberty with relaxed “ rules,” but no use- 


“' The line refers to ancient British history, to Boadicea’s defiance of the Romans. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 3. 718 ff.; Roscommon is higher in his praises of 
France than either Dryden or Pope but even so Roscommon has reservations on 
the point of English superior “ energy ”: 
And Europe still considerably gains 
Both by their France good example and their pains. 
From hence our generous emulation came, 
We undertook and perform’d the same. 
However, Roscommon adds: 


But who did ever in French authours see 

The comprehensive English energy? 

The weighty bullion of one sterling line 

Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages shine. 
(Roscommon, Essay on Translated Verse, in Chalmers, 8. 261 ff.) 
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ful purpose would be served. However, three additional mani- 
festations of this association stand out. First, foreign observers 
take it up.*° Secondly, Shaftesbury’s Letter Concerning Design 
is outstanding for its sensitive treatment of the idea. Shaftes- 
bury believes that an English national taste had not yet crystal- 
lized, but he is certain that the political freedom granted to 
Englishmen will be the determining factor shaping the national 
taste.*? Thirdly, Hurd argues against blank verse by citing the 
example of Milton. He connects Milton’s Whiggism with the 
deplorable practice: “So that his love of liberty, the ruling 
passion of his heart, perhaps transported him too far.’ * 
Apparently, Hurd had distorted Milton’s own remark in the 
prefactory note to Paradise Lost: 


This neglect of rime . . . is to be esteemed an example set, the first 
in English, of ancient liberty recovered to heroic poem from the 
troublesome and modern bondage of riming. 


There is not a tinge of political coloration in Milton’s statement 
except the bare, non-political term “ liberty.” The connection 
formed in Hurd’s mind between Milton the poet and Milton 
the secretary to Cromwell is only one reflection among the sev- 


eral we have seen of the contrast between Tory conservatism 
and Whig liberalism, French despotism and English freedom, 
which, in their aesthetic cognates, argued, in some English 
circles at least, for freedom from the more restricting elements 
of neo-classical aesthetics. 


Duke University 


8° The French translator of Thomas Whately’s Observations on Modern Garden- 
ing remarks: “ Parmi les singularités que nous offrent les Anglois dans tous les 
genres, et qui caracterisent leur génie libre, et ennemi de toutes les regles. . . Ne 
(L’Art de Former les Jardins Modernes, Paris, 1791, preface by the translator.) 

87 When the free spirit of a nation turns itself this way, judgments are formed. 

So much, my Lord, do we owe to the excellence of our national constitution 

and legal monarchy. . . .” (A Letter Concerning Design [written 1712, printed in 
1732 in the 5th edition of the Characteristics, pp. 22-3, in Second Characters], ed. 
Benj. Rand, Cambridge, Mass., 1914.) 

°8 Richard Hurd, “On the Idea of Universal Poetry,” in Works (London, 1811), 
2. 24. 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS’ THEORY OF 
CRITICAL REALISM 


By Evererr Carter 


Vernon Louis Parrington gave the name “ critical realism ” 
to that type of fiction which reports truthfully warped social 
relationships so that men may study and improve them; and 
until recently, critical realism has dominated modern Ameri- 
can fiction. Yet William Dean Howells, whom Parrington 
called “the prophet’! of the new movement has been dis- 
owned by his disciples. Dreiser thought Howells well-meaning 
but ineffective; Sinclair Lewis said he was a piece of deadwood 
which Dreiser had to clear from the path of American litera- 
ture before it could progress; and historians of literary theory 
have either ignored Howells, as Norman Foerster did,? or have 
repeated charges that he was a Victorian moralist * or an un- 
critical optimist.* Was Howells genteel and complacent, or 
was he truly a critical realist? Did he believe in and fight for 
the theory of fiction which is a major theme in contemporary 
American letters? 

A clue to the answer to these questions, one observer has 
already sensed, must lie in the slender volume called Criti- 
cism and Fiction which Howells published in 1891. This is 
the work which is most frequently quoted in critical appraisals 
of Howells. This is the book in which appeared the statement 
that has haunted critics of Howells to this day—the assertion 
that in America “ the wrong from class to class has been almost 
inappreciable,” and that the American novelist therefore con- 
fines himself to “the more smiling aspects of life.”> E. H. 
Cady, sensing the inapplicability of the phrase to Howells’ later 
life, has tried to explain it away.® But despite Cady’s efforts, 


‘Vernon Louis Parrington, “The Beginnings of Critical Realism in America,” 
Main Currents in American Thought (New York, 1930), 3. 241. 

*Norman Foerster, American Criticism (New York, 1928) . 

* George De Mille, Literary Criticism in America (New York, 1931), 184. 

‘Bernard Smith, Forces in American Criticism (New York, 1936), 165. 

° Criticism and Fiction (New York, 1891), 128. 

*E. H. Cady, “ A Note on Howells and ‘ The Smiling Aspects of Life,’ Ameri- 
can Literature (May, 1945), 17. 175-178. Mr. Cady has called attention to the 
ubiquity of this phrase in American scholarship on Howells. 
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the phrase and its implications remain. Now a theory of 
realism which defines the aim of fiction as the criticism of exist- 
ing social forms must be the product of a mind dissatisfied 
with the society of which it is a part. Before it is possible 
seriously to consider Howells as the advocate of critical realism, 
then, it is necessary to explain this strange statement regard- 
ing “ the smiling aspects.” Fortunately the explanation is there, 
hidden away beneath the maze of complicating circumstance 
surrounding the composition of the volume of critical essays 
which heretofore has been assumed to be the manifesto of 
realism in America. 
1 


The history of Criticism and Fiction begins with the series 
of monthly critical essays in Harper’s, a series which appeared 
as the regular department called “ The Editor’s Study.” The 
department had been suggested to Howells by H. M. Alden in 
a conversation at the beginning of 1886, at the same time that 
Howells concluded a contract with the firm calling for “ at least 
one short novel every year, with at least one farce, and as 
much more as I could or liked in the various kinds I was sup- 
posed to be expert in.” Howells understandably balked at com- 
mitting himself to a several-thousand-word monthly essay in 
addition to this staggering amount of work. For, as he wrote 
further of the commitment: 


I had distinctly objected to it as forming a break in my fictioning 
. . . the effect would be detrimental to me as a novelist. [I still 
think I was right, and that turning aside to critical essaying at 
that period of my career, when all my mind tended to fictioning, 
had the effect I feared.’ 


Nevertheless, he agreed to do the job, and he regularly turned 
out his monthly stint until 1892. In the last essay, which 
appeared in March, he announced the intended publication of 
Criticism and Fiction: 


Not content with the passing result of his monthly ministrations 
of gall and wormwood, the ill-advised Study-presence thought to 
bottle a portion of it and offer it to the public, with the label 
“ Criticism and Fiction.” ® 


7 Howells, writing in J. Henry Harper, The House of Harper (New York, 1912), 
$21. 
®“ The Editor’s Study,” Harper's (March, 1892), 84. 642. 
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Criticism and Fiction, then, was avowedly a product of the 
scissors and pastepot. Howells made a book up of reprints 
from articles which he had not wanted to write in the first 
place, and which he regarded as a vexing distraction from his 
main job of writing fiction. When it came to wielding the 
scissors, therefore, it is not surprising that he used them with 
haste; and this haste explains why much of the book is vague. 
It also precludes acceptance of the work as a unified piece of 
writing. 

The general technique he used was to clip passages from the 
“Studies ” which dealt in general terms with either criticism 
or the art of fiction. He then arranged those excerpts dealing 
with criticism under the Roman numerals I-XIII, and those 
dealing more with the art of fiction under the numerals XIV- 
XXVIII.° And he reprinted these excerpts with only the very 
minor changes needed to take them out of the magazine and 
into a book—the transformation of the editorial “ we” to the 
personal “ I,” and the elimination of references to the “ Study.” 
The amount of new material written for the book is negligible, 
and consists entirely of short transitions which he supplied, in 
eleven passages, to bridge the jump from section to section. 
Elsewhere, he begins new thoughts and new sections without 
transitions. 

This policy of organization, in itself, makes for lack of direc- 
tion and total impact. But even more prejudicial to the coher- 
ence of the work is his surprising custom of taking paragraphs 
out of essays written at widely spaced intervals and about 
widely different subjects, piecing them together—sometimes 
with a word or two of transition, sometimes without—and 
placing them all together under one Roman numeral heading. 
Such jerry-built essays are XII, XVII, XIX, XX, XXI, XXII, 
and XXVIII. 

Section XVII, for example, is made up of: 


(a) a criticism of Valera’s Pepita Jimenez, which first ap- 
peared in November, 1886, plus a short transition leading to 

(b) a statement about the good faith of the novelist, which 
appeared in April, 1886, plus 


*The edition used is the 1891 edition. The 1910 edition telescopes XXI and 
XXII into one essay, and the numbering is one less from that point on. 


5 
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(c) a criticism of Goethe, from June, 1886, plus a review of 
General Grant’s Memoirs, from March, 1886."° 


Similarly, in Section XX, we are at a loss to bridge the gap 
between a discussion of romance and a detailed evaluation of 
the art of Henry James until we realize that the first para- 
graphs of this essay appeared in May and August of 1886, and 
the paragraph about James in September, 1890." 

In section XIX, the fault of non-sequitur is pointed up by 
Howells himself. In the Harper’s of February, 1888,"* he praised 
Tolstoi, and analyzed the great Russian’s power as stemming 
from his conscience. This conscience, Howells declares, com- 
manded him to portray life truthfully. Howells then stops, 
starts a new section headed by a Roman numeral, and then 
discusses the new subject of Emerson’s criticism of Shakespeare. 

But when it came to composing essay XIX of Criticism and 
Fiction, Howells clipped a passage from September, 1887," 
which dealt with popularity as a test of merit. In it, he had 
declared that public approval is no yardstick of literary worth, 
yet had hastened to add that he does not despise the “ unthink- 
ing multitude” but rather finds every man interesting. He 
then had said: “ For this reason we cannot thank the author 
who teaches us not to know, but to unknow our kind.” Now 
let us go back for a moment and remember that when, in 
Harper’s of February, 1888, he wrote an essay on the value 
of truth in literature, and then added some comments on Emer- 
son’s criticism of Shakespeare, he recognized the disparity be- 
tween the themes by inserting a Roman numeral heading 
between them. In the essay in Criticism and Fiction, however, 
he adds the paragraphs about Emerson and Shakespeare to 
the paragraphs about truthfulness to life in literature without 
so much as a paragraph break, simply adding the transition: 
“Yet I should by no means hold him to such strict account 
as Emerson who felt. . . .” * 


19 The Editor’s Study,” Harper’s, 73. 962-3 (November, 1886); 72. 809 (April, 
1886); 73. 154 (June, 1886); and 72. 649-650 (March, 1886). 

11“ The Editor’s Study,” Harper’s, 72. 972-973 (May, 1886); 73. 478 (August, 
1886) ; 81. 639 ff. (September, 1890). 

12° The Editor’s Study,” Harper’s, 76. 480 (February, 1888) . 

18 The Editor’s Study,” Harper’s 75. 638-639 (September, 1887). 

14 Criticism and Fiction (New York, 1891), 113. 
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Howells’ scissor-work, it is clear, resulted in a number of 


essays the vagueness of which is the natural product of their 


hasty construction out of prefabricated materials. The result 
of his method is a forceless and pointless book. Nowhere is 


| this more evident than in the concluding essay. Here, we feel, 


Howells recognizes the need to analyze the writer’s place in a 
democratic society, and he makes a somewhat incoherent effort 
to express a faith and a creed. But the effort is fumbling, and 
we realize why it is inept when we see that he again relied on 


' the sort of patchwork which characterizes the rest of the 


volume. And in the case of the last essay, he goes one step 


| further in his too-ready use of the pastepot. For he actually 


takes words, sentences, and paragraphs which were not origi- 
nally concerned with the place of the writer in society, and by 
artful cutting and patching tries to make these old sentences 
carry the burden of new ideas. 

He begins the concluding section with a hundred new words 
which serve as a bridge between the preceding essay on holiday 
literature and the conclusion. Then he adds a paragraph from 
the August, 1889, Harper’s about the Americans realizing the 
plight of the struggling masses. To this he directly pastes a 
paragraph from December, 1888, in which he had declared 
that literature devotes itself to the service of humanity by 
afirming that “men and women who do the hard work .. . 
have a right to pleasure in their toil.” Then follows an excerpt 
from the January, 1888, Harper’s*® which begins: “I do not 
think the fiction of our own time even always equal to this 
re 

Now in its original context, this sentence had read: “ we do 
not think the fiction of our own time. . . always equal to this 
test...” 1° and Howells had made it abundantly clear that the 
“test ’ he was referring to was the simplicity, naturalness and 
honesty which is found in Valdes’ Mazimina. But in Criticism 
and Fiction he uses “ work ” instead of “ test ” and forces this 
paragraph into an entirely new context—proving that fiction 
should affirm man’s right to find pleasure in his toil. 

To the essay now formed of three excerpts from different 


“The Editor’s Study,” Harper’s, 79. 479-80 (August, 1889); 78. 159 (Decem- 
ber, 1888); 76. 320 (January, 1888). 
**Ttalics mine. 
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sources, Howells adds: ‘“‘ The art which in the meantime dis. 
dains the office of teacher is one of the last refuges of the aristo- 
cratic spirit.” Then follows, verbatim, a paragraph from the 
September, 1887, Harper’s.’ In this original article, however, 
Howells had not been talking about didactic art at all. He 
had been discussing the work of Miss Murfree, whose position 
was that characters should be drawn realistically. Howell 
then had observed: “It appears to us that the opposite posi- 
tion is one of the last refuges of the aristocratic spirit. . . .” 

It is clear that Howells, in his conclusion, was taking an old 
set of phrases and was attempting to reconvert them to cany 
a new message. The message was an important and exciting 
one. But the medium in which it was carried is necessarily 
feeble and incoherent. 

When we see how Criticism and Fiction was composed, when 
we observe that it is a compilation of snatches of articles written 
over a period of five years, we are immediately struck by the 
necessity of weighing the various judgments passed in it on 
the basis of the dates on which they were first written. This 
would be true even of a five-year period in an author’s life 
during which his ideas were subject only to the normal fluctua- 
tions of mood and fortune. But these five years were the most 
important and soul-shaking in Howells’ life. During them his 
mind was wrenched by “heartache and horror,” he was tom 
by an anguish at “an atrocious piece of frenzy and cruelty,’ 
he was haunted by visions of a “hideous scene . . . forever 
damnable before God and abominable to civilized man.” ** The 
event which evoked these bitter cries from the usually gentle 
Howells was the execution of the Haymarket anarchists in 
Chicago in 1887. It has already been shown how influential 
this event was in Howells’ career,’® and Howells himself flatly 
declared that it changed his entire outlook. He wrote Hamlin 
Garland in 1888: 


You'll easily believe that I did not bring myself to the point of 
openly befriending those men who were civically murdered in Chi- 


17“ The Editor’s Study,” Harper’s, 75. 6389 (September, 1887) . 

18 Life In Letters, 1. 404, and 1. 401-402. 

1° Walter Fuller Taylor, The Economic Novel in America (Chapel Hill, 1942), 
279 ff. See also Mr. Taylor’s “The Origin of Howells’ Interest in Social Reform,” 
American Literature, 2. 3-14 (1930), and “ William Dean Howells and the Economic 
Novel,” American Literature, 4. 103-113 (1932). 
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‘cago for their opinions without thinking and feeling much, and 
my horizons have been indefinitely widened in the process.”° 


It would be wise, then, to fix the date of Howells’ first interest 
in the event which so deeply moved him, and to review the 
judgments which he passes in Criticism and Fiction on the 
basis of whether they preceded or followed this critical date in 
his life. Materials now available enable us to establish only 
two possible limits for this date. Howells wrote Thomas Perry 


| that he became convinced of the anarchists’ innocence “ through 


reading their trial.” ** The trial did not end until August 20, 


| 1886, and thus August 20, 1886, is established as the earliest 


date upon which Howells could have become affected by the 
event. On November 18, 1887, Howells wrote that “ the last 
two months have been full of heartache and horror for me, on 
account of the civic murder committed last Friday at Chi- 
cago.” ** The latest possible date for the beginning of his 


F interest in the affair is therefore September, 1887. Sometime, 


then, between August 20, 1886, and September, 1887, Howells 
underwent mental torture at the sight of a grave social injus- 
tice. Now let us review the “ smiling aspects ” section of Criti- 
cism and Fiction and see whether it was composed before or 
after he underwent this anguish. The oft-quoted passage reads: 


It used to be one of the disadvantages of the practice of romance in 
America, which Hawthorne more or less whimsically lamented, that 
there were so few shadows and inequalities in our broad level of 
prosperity; and it is one of the reflections suggested by Dostoiev- 
sky’s novel, The Crime and the Punishment |sic], that whoever 
struck a note so profoundly tragic in American fiiction would do 
a false and mistaken thing. ... Whatever their deserts, very few 
American novelists have been led out to be shot, or finally exiled 
to the rigors of a winter at Duluth; and in a land where journey- 
men carpenters and plumbers strike for four dollars a day the sum 
of hunger and cold is comparatively small, and the wrong from 
class to class has been almost inappreciable, though all this is 
changing for the worse. Our novelists, therefore, concern them- 
selves with the more smiling aspects of life, which are the more 
American. . . .?° 


* Howells to Garland, January 15, 1888, in Life In Letters, 1. 407. 
* Life In Letters, 1. 413. 

* Ibid., p. 404. 

* Criticism and Fiction (New York, 1891), 127-128. 
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Here, then, is the paragraph which has been so vexing to 
scholarship. But was it written before or after August 90, 
1886? It originally appeared in the September, 1886, issue 
of Harper’s.** In the same number there is a note under the 
“Monthly Record of Current Events” which says: “Our 
record is closed on the 15th of July.” Since a department of 
late news such as this would be held until the latest possible 
deadline for the magazine to go on the presses, it is safe to 
say that a contribution such as “The Editor’s Study ” must 
have been in the forms before July 15. As we have already 
shown, Howells’ interest in the Haymarket Affair could only 
have begun after August 20, 1886. The “smiling aspects” 
paragraph was therefore written at least one month before the 
verdict in the Haymarket trial, and therefore at least one 
month before Howells could have been affected by it. There 
is, then, no question of “ why did Howells write this atypical 
statement?” For the answer is that he wrote it before the 
event which changed his outlook and which therefore made 
the statement atypical. The question is, rather, “ why, when 
he was using his scissors, did he not cut away this vexing 
statement? ” 

The new question can be answered when we examine the 
nature of the successive contexts in which this paragraph 
appeared, and when we note two significant changes which 
Howells made in the passage in its later forms. 

In Harper’s for September, 1886, Howells discussed the bitter 
and tragic life of Dostoievky, and then added the paragraph 
under consideration. When it came to the issue of Criticism 
and Fiction in 1891, Howells clipped a passage from the 
February, 1890, “ Editor’s Study ” which had originally dis- 
cussed the differences between American and English novelists. 
To it he added a description of the differences between the 
physical and social settings of the two countries which had 
originally appeared in the October, 1890, issue of Harper's.” 
Then to the essay formed by these two, he added “ the smiling 
aspects ” passage. It is clear that in the hasty process of build- 
ing essays out of prefabricated materials Howells felt that the 


24“ The Editor’s Study,” Harper’s, 73. 641 (September, 1886) . 
25 “ The Editor’s Study,” Harper’s, 73. 641 (September, 1886); 80. 481 (February, 
1890); 81. 803-804 (October, 1890). 
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“smiling aspects” paragraph fitted in nicely with the new 
essay about the difference between the American and the Eng- 
lish art of fiction. But even then, he felt compelled to make 
two changes in the text of his original declaration, and these 
changes loom large in the perspective of the fact that in no 
other instance did Howells make significant additions or altera- 
tions in the wording of the original material. The first change 
was made where the original read: “‘ We invite our novelists, 
therefore, to concern themselves with the more smiling aspects. 

..” This he changed to: “Our novelists, therefore, concern 
themselves with the more smiling aspects. ” The sense 
was thus changed from one of exhortation to one of observa- 
tion. Secondly, after the words “ the wrong from class to class 
is inappreciable ” Howells added “ though all this is changing 
for the worse.” 

When the Library Edition of Criticism and Fiction was 
issued in 1910, a peculiar circumstance enabled this “ smiling 
aspects ” passage to assume greater importance in the format 


of the work than originally intended. This circumstance was 
Howells’ decision to excise most of the derogatory remarks 
about English criticism and English fiction. Such an excision 


meant the removal of the passages from the February and 
October, 1890, “ Studies ” and left the “ smiling aspects ” sec- 
tion standing alone and naked, and exceedingly stimulating to 
the curiosity of the scholar. 

Another passage in Criticism and Fiction which needs to be 
reviewed in light of its original dates of composition is the con- 
cluding essay XXVIII, which somewhat vaguely advocates 
humanitarianism in literature. Howells says that the humane 
impulse is present in fiction, especially in America where the 
height that the race has reached is an eminence which “ enables 
more men than ever before to see how the vast masses of men 
are sunk in misery that must every day grow more helpless.” 
Art, he declares, must make friends with “ Need.” The art 
which “ disdains the office of teacher is one of the last refuges 
of the aristocratic spirit. . . .” 

Strange words from the man who in 1886 invited his fellow 
writers to concern themselves with the more smiling aspects of 
life! But not so strange when we see that the dates of first 
appearance of these words were August, 1889, December, 1888, 
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January, 1888, and September, 1887. The last date is possibly 
later than Howells’ first interest in the Haymarket Affair. The 
other three dates certainly are. 

It is when reading this last essay that one feels the full regret 
at Howells’ method of composing Criticism and Fiction. Hidden 
beneath these inadequate and poorly connected sentences are 
the deeply felt and sincerely conceived beliefs of one of the 
most sympathetic figures in American literature. But after 
examining this essay, and other sections of the volume, one is 
compelled to reject it as a hastily contrived product of the 
scissors and the pastepot, and to look elsewhere for the best 
expressions of the critical opinions of William Dean Howells. 
Meanwhile, one must recognize that the various sections of the 
volume were originally composed over the most critical five- 
year period in Howells’ life, and one must therefore view the 
opinions it contains in the light of whether they were written 
before or after the event which changed Howells’ social outlook. 


2 


Once Criticism and Fiction has been disposed of as the defini- 
tive statement of Howells’ mature beliefs, the task of charting 


his development as a social and literary critic becomes simpli- 


“ec ”9 


fied; once the vexatious “ smiling aspects ” ghost is laid to rest, 
the picture of Howells is resolved into one of a man who, during 
most of his life, was an optimistic believer that existing Amer'- 
can institutions had produced a satisfactory way of life, but 
who changed, under the impact of a national tragedy, into a 
loud voicer of “ the everlasting nay.” In the two years after 
1886, when his social and political “ horizons” were “ indefi- 
nitely widened,” his literary horizons were also extended to 
include realistic literature which had a purpose. This purpose 
was to disperse “ the conventional acceptations by which men 
live on easy terms with themselves,” and to force readers “ to 
examine the grounds of their social and moral opinions.” ** In 
other words, Howells developed the theory of critical realism. 

Of course, even before the Haymarket Affair, there had been 
some indications that Howells had been widening the scope of 
his fiction to include areas of society which he later treated 


2°The quotations are from an article by Howells on “ Henrick Ibsen,” North 
American Review, 183. 3 (July, 1906). 
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critically. Both The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885) and The 
Minister's Charge (1886) had dealt with larger problems of 
the relation of the individual to the economy of America. And 
in both works there had been specific passages of a critical na- 
ture”? But in September, 1887, Howells first made a tentative 
formulation of the theory of critical realism which inspired the 
writing of the economic novels, Annie Kilburn (1889), A 
Hazard of New Fortunes (1890), and The World of Chance 
(1893). The writer, he said in the fall of 1887, should make 
men “ know one another better, that they may all be humbled 
and strengthened by a sense of their fraternity.” This humble- 
ness and strength somehow will “ tend to make the race better,” 
and only in so far as the arts tend to “ make the race better 
and kinder,” are they to be regarded as a “ serious interest.” ** 
There is here, of course, still some vagueness, still some lack of 
explicit directions as to how literature is to improve the race 
and its social conditions. But none of this vagueness is ap- 
parent a year later, when Howells devoted an entire “ Study ” 
to the mission of critical realism. This was the essay from 
which Howells snipped a paragraph for the conclusion of his 
jerry-built Criticism and Fiction. Had he used the entire essay 
instead, he would have left no doubt in anybody’s mind as to 
the scope and intensity of his doctrine of critical realism. 

The point of departure for the essay was a discussion of the 
new Christmas literature which, he declared, “ appeals to no 
sentimental impulse, but confronts its readers with themselves, 
and with the problem which it grows less and less easy to 
shirk.” The problem which this literature has to make its 
readers face is not only “ turkeys to the turkeyless, with celery 
and cranberries galore . . .” but the “ ineffably better” task 
of making the reader “take thought somehow in our social, 
our political system to prevent some future year, decade, cen- 
tury, the destitution which we now relieve.” Lyof Tolstoi, he 
declared, was the foremost of the writers of Christmas litera- 
ture, because “ The whole of his testimony is against the sys- 
tem by which a few men win wealth and miserably waste it in 


** See, for example, The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885), 273, and The Minister’s 
Charge (1886), 240-241. 
**“ The Editor’s Study,” Harper’s, 75. 639 (September, 1887). 
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idleness and luxury, and the vast mass of men are overworked 
and underfed.” 

Then he made it clear that he had been using “ Christmas” 
in the sense of “ Christian,” for “.. . all good literature is now 
Christmas literature.” He went on: “The old heathenish 
axiom of art for art’s sake is as dead as the great Pan himself, 
and the best art tends to be art for humanity’s sake.” Then, 
in its context of the foregoing paragraphs, the following state- 
ment becomes pointed and meaningful: 


Art, indeed, is beginning to find out that if it does not make friends 
with Need it must perish. It perceives that to take itself from the 
many and leave them no joy in their work, and to give itself to the 
few whom it can bring no joy in their idleness, is an error that kills, 


He continued: “It has been left for [our age] to perceive . .. 
and express . . . somehow in every form of literature ” that 
“the men and women who do the hard work of the world . .. 
have a right to pleasure in their toil, and that when justice is 
done them they will have it.” Howells then declared that 
realistic fiction must achieve its goals of human betterment by 
painting the victims of society in their true colors, and not in 
the sentimental pastels of the romantics. At its best, the 


romantic school, he said, “ recognized the supreme claim of the 
lowest humanity.” But, he added, “its error was to idealize 
the victims of society, to paint them impossibly virtuous and 
beautiful.” Realism, however, which 


has succeeded to the highest mission of romance, paints these vic- 
tims as they are, and bids the world consider them not because 
they are beautiful and virtuous, but because they are ugly and 
vicious, cruel, filthy, and only not altogether loathsome because 
the divine can never wholly die out of the human. 


And he concluded his essay by calling on all people not to 
end their Christmas obligations with the lighting of the Christ- 
mas candles. Light them, he said, 


but let us not forget the lesson of the new Christmas literature; 
let us realize that .. . infinitely deeper than their soothing can 
reach festers the plague that luxury and poverty, that waste and 
want, have bred together in the lifeblood of society. Let us remem- 
ber this, and take thought for its healing.*® 


*®“ The Editor’s Study,” Harper’s, 78. 159-160 (December, 1888). 
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A month or so before he had written these deeply-felt words, 
Howells had explained to Edward Everett Hale that Annie 
Kilburn was written “to set a few people thinking.” *° The 
novel is concerned with the insufficiency of charity in an unjust 
society. “‘ Those who do most of the work in the world,” Annie 
Kilburn tells her friend, “ ought to share in its comforts as a 
right... .”** Several months later, Howells wrote Hale that 
he was tortured by the problem of “ Words, words, words! 
How to make them things, deeds. .. .”** He told Hale that 
his words were running into the story which was to be A Hazard 
of New Fortunes. This novel, full of bitter criticism of the 
“ chance-world ” of a competitive society, became the work 
which Hamlin Garland, William Allen White, and a host of 
his contemporaries thought his most significant. 

When, in 1889, Howells returned to a critical discussion of 
one of his earlier literary affinities, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, he 
described how the Norwegion turned from an early period of 
“unmoralized idylls of peasant life” and “ began to own his 
responsibilities to the larger life around him.” In owning these 
responsibilities through his literature, Howells went on, Bjérn- 
son’s “ political radicalism has assumed the social and economic 
phase, apparently inevitable in the evolution of those who pro- 
foundly sympathize with the people.” ** He had much the 
same appraisal to make of the social significance of newer con- 
verts to realism. “ Have you read Harold Frederic’s novels? ” 
he asked Sylvester Baxter. “ Very good central New York 
country life, done with roughness and force, and full of an 
indirect groping toward the new economic and artistic truth.” ** 
When Hamlin Garland’s Main Travelled Roads appeared, he 
wrote: 


... these stories are full of the bitter and burning dust, the foul 
and trampled slush of the common avenues of life: the life of the 
men who hopelessly and cheerlessly make the wealth that enriches 
the alien and the idler, and impoverishes the producer. If anyone 
is still at a loss to account for that uprising of the farmers in the 


°° Howells to E. E. Hale, August 30, 1888, in Life In Letters, 1. 416. 

** Annie Kilburn (1889) , 261. 

°2 Howells to E. E. Hale, October 28, 1888, in Life In Letters, 1. 419. 

°8 The Editor’s Study,” Harper’s, 78. 491 (February, 1889). 

** Unpublished letter to Sylvester Baxter, July 11, 1890, in the Huntington 
Library. 
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West, which is the translation of the Peasant’s War into modern 
and republican terms, let him read Main Travelled Roads and he 
will begin to understand. . . .*° 


By 1893 he had reached the conclusion that any “ con- 
scientious and enlightened fiction” in some way points the 
need for and the way toward socialism. “I have not seen the 
report that I am writing a socialistic novel,” he wrote Howard 
Pyle, “ and I do not believe it is true, except so far as every 
conscientious and enlightened fiction is of some such import; 
and that is the kind of fiction I try to produce.” ** He found 
it despicable not to “hit the fancy of our enormous common- 
place average,” but to “hit the popular fancy and not have 
done anything to change it... .” The cardinal sin in writing 
became, for Howells, the flattering of the popular mind “ with 
false dreams of splendor in the past, when life was mainly as 
simple and as sad-colored as it is now.” *” 

Ibsen, in drama, Howells thought, was trying to do exactly 
what the writer of fiction should try to do in the novel—give 
us the “ truth about ourselves, hard and dry indeed, but immen- 
sely wholesome and sanative.” And then he wrote the best 
single definition of critical realism—the “ power of dispersing 
the conventional acceptations by which men live on easy terms 
with themselves, and obliging them to examine the grounds of 
their social and moral opinions.” ** A few years later he found 
that the novels of Robert Herrick were fulfilling this function 
of critical realism. Herrick’s fiction, Howells wrote, 


... will give him [the reader] something to think about: himself, for 
instance, and his relations to other men very like himself in their 
common human nature. If his thoughts are not altogether pleasant, 
it will appeal to his sense of justice to declare why, and it ought to 
set him about seeing how he can make his thoughts pleasant.*° 


In the waning years of his life, Howells surveyed American 
literature from the perspective of his new doctrine of critical 


35“ The Editor’s Study,” Harper’s, 83. 639 (September, 1891). 

36 Howells to Howard Pyle, October 30, 1893, in Life In Letters, 2. 40. ; 

37 William Dean Howells, “The New Historical Romances,” North American 
Review, 171. 943 (December, 1900). 

38 William Dean Howells, “ Henrik Ibsen,” North American Review, 183. 3 (July, 


1906). sn : 
2° William Dean Howells, “The Novels of Robert Herrick,” North American 


Review, 189. 812 (June, 1909). 
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realism. And typically, he regarded American literature as 
inseparable from American life, declaring that terms such as 
“romantic ” and “ realistic,” “ accurately state facts of char- 
acter and springs of action as no other terms can state them.” 
After describing this equivalence of life and art, he analyzed 
the whole course of American literature and society as passing 
successively through the stages of classicism, then romanticism, 
and then finally realism—a realism which wears “ the patient 
face of enduring doubt.” Each one of these periods, he de- 
clared, was connected with some struggle for a better society: 
the literature of Classicism was concerned with the war for 
national independence, and the literature of Romanticism with 
the fight to free the slaves. Then “ the Realistic sense of things 
began to penetrate the hearts and minds of men,” Howells 
said; and he continued: 


People began to see that life and the pursuit of happiness had their 
difficulties even in the universal liberty we enjoyed, that even the 
darkling, forgotten brethren whom the Union had been re-estab- 
lished to free, were not in the possession of rights so inalienable 
that they could not be deprived of them. With the expansion of 
great industries, great industrial troubles began to rear their awful 
forms... . 


And because of this knowledge that the struggle to end black 
slavery had not affected industrial slavery, the artist must be 
aware 


that in the day that is and is to come the life stories must be 
homelier, simpler, sadder. Hereafter it cannot be that as soldiers 
of an army with banners, triumphing with drums and trumpets, 
the servants of the cause of man shall arrive at their goal. The 
tragedy of the struggle will not be of the old, obvious cast of the 
revolutions of the past when resistance to tyrants could show 
gloriously as obedience to God, but it will hide the patient face of 
enduring doubt till something like science brings the time when 
His will shall be done on earth as it is in heaven.*° 


This was Howells talking from his “ Easy Chair ” of Harper’s 
in 1914. The “reader” who figured in these imaginary con- 
versations interjected: “That sounds like the I.W.W.” And 
Howells replied: “So much the better for the I. W. W. then! ” 

At the age of seventy-five, Howells faced a ballroom full of 


9“ Editor’s Easy Chair,” Harper's, 129. 310 ff. (July, 1914). 
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banqueters who had gathered to do him honor, and told them 
about critical realism. He told the assembly, which included 
William Howard Taft, Winston Churchill, and William Allen 
White, that “ Literature, which was once the cloister, the school, 
has become more and more the forum and incidentally the 
market-place. In becoming the forum, he declared, “ it is actu- 
ated by a clearer motive than before.” Then he had some 
words to say about poetry, which, for the moment, seemed to 
him a generic representation of all literature. The poets of 
the “ romantic age,” in American literature—the age before and 
during the Civil War— 

. .. belonged to an idealistic period when men dreamed of human 
perfectibility through one mighty reform. Their dream was that 
if the slaves were freed, there could hardly be sorrow on the earth 
which our good-will could not easily assuage. Now long ago the 
slaves were freed, but through the rift of the poet’s broken dream 
the faces of underwaged women and overworked children stare at 


us; and it does not seem as if it were a sufficient change that now 
these faces are white and not black. 


The poets who “ dreamed that beautiful dream in other days 
were realists in their lives as they were idealists in their art,” 
Howells declared. “ Each according to his gift laid his offer- 


ing on the altar of freedom; but,” he asked, “ has each of our 
later poets, according to his gift, laid his offering on the altar 
of justice?” This is the mission of the true poet, the writer 
who is a man of his age and his times—to lay his art upon the 
altar of justice. “For equality, which is justice writ large, is 
now the hope of humanity and its service is the condition which 
has effected itself even in the mystical sources where the inspira- 
tions of art have their rise.” ** 

The reports of the banquet have it that Howells’ address was 
greeted with a great ovation; presumably William Howard Taft 
was among those who rose to his feet and applauded. Taft 
possibly thought he was cheering the mild dean of genteel, 
optimistic American letters. If he had listened to Howells’ 
words carefully, and if critics since had listened to them, he 
and they would have realized that they were hearing the 
manifesto of a theory of realistic literature whose first function 
is to criticize society so that men may reform it. 


University of California 


“+ “Mr. Howells’ Speech,” North American Review, 212. 6-14 (July, 1920). 
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